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Make  vs  al  ytjod  Lordc  \  irtually  pcrticipaunl  of  that  holye  sacranient 
tliys  day,  and  etiery  dayc  make  vs  all  liuely  uienibres,  swcte  Sauiourc 
Christe,  of  thine  holy  mistical  body,  thy  catholykc  church. 

Pro  ainicts. 
Almighty  Ciod  haue  mercy  on  N.  and  N.  etc.  with  special  nicditacion 
and  consideracion  of  euery  frende,  as  godly  ailection  and  oc(c)asion 
requireth. 

Pro  inindcis. 
Almighty  God  haue  mercy  on  N.  and  N.  etc.  and  on  all  that  beare 
me  euil  wil,  and  wold  me  harme,  and  their  fawtes  and  myne  together, 
by  such  easye  tender  mercifull  meanes,  as  thine  infinite  wisedome  best 
can  deuise,  vouchsafe  to  amende  and  redresse,  and  make  vs  saued 
soules  in  heauen  together,  where  we  may  euer  Hue  and  loue  together 
with  the(e)  and  thy  blessed  saintes,  O  glorious  Trinite,  for  the  bitter 
passion  of  our  sweete  Sauioure  Christ.   Amen. 

* 

Lord  giue  me  paicence  in  tribulacion,  and  grace  in  euerything  to 
conforme  my  will  to  thine:  that  I  may  truely  say:  Fiat  t'oluntas  tua, 
sicuf  in  celo  et  in  terra. 

The  thynges  good  Lorde  that  I  praye  for,  giue  me  the  grace  to  labour 
for.   Amen. 
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The  Minister  and  Public  Relations 

Dr.  Cecil  Wayne  Robbins 
Editor  of  the  North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate 

I  do  not  have  the  temerity  to  pose  as  an  authority  on  the  topic 
"The  Minister  and  PuhHc  Relations."  What  Httle  I  know  about  this 
subject  has  been  gleaned  largely  from  two  schools :  Birmingham- 
Southern  College,  where  I  had  a  few  courses  in  journalism  and  writ- 
ing, and  the  school  of  experience,  consisting  of  sixteen  years  in  the 
pastorate  and  four  years  in  the  editorship  of  the  North  Carolina 
Christian  Advocate. 

You  observe  that  I  did  not  mention  my  beloved  Alma  Mater,  the 
Divinity  School  of  Duke  University,  as  contributing  to  my  fund  of 
knowledge  in  this  field.  There  is  a  reason.  When  I  was  enrolled 
here,  the  Divinity  Schol  did  not  offer — nor  does  it  offer  now,  so  far  as 
I  know —  a  course  designed  primarily  to  help  a  minister  in  his  public 
relations.  Duke  is  not  alone  in  this  respect.  I  doubt  that  any  semi- 
nary in  this  country  has  really  come  to  grips  with  this  pressing  need. 

For  example,  here  is  a  statement  by  a  young  pastor  that  seems 
to  sum  up  the  case  against  theological  schools :  "In  the  matter  of 
effective  public  relations,  a  number-one  concern  of  every  church  in 
the  contemporary  social  setting,  absolutely  nothing  was  taught  in  the 
seminary.  I  learned  nothing  about  the  ingredients  of  an  effective 
parish  paper  or  how  to  do  a  productive  sales  job  in  promoting  either 
program  or  finance.  I  was  never  taught  anything  about  writing  in 
a  way  to  win  assent.  The  matter  of  a  good  church  calendar  was 
never  mentioned.  All  these  paraphernalia  of  parish  administration 
are  no  substitute  for  the  basic  training  of  theological  thinking.  But 
there  is  not  a  man  going  out  from  theological  school  into  the  parish 
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ministry  who  does  not  run  smack  into  these  things  in  the  first  niontli 
of  his  first  pastorate." 

Perhaps  this  young  preacher's  criticism  is  harsh.  Nevertheless, 
we  suspect  that  it  expresses  the  woeful  inadequacy  which  all  young 
men  feel  as  they  enter  a  calling  which  brings  them  under  closer  public 
scrutiny  than  any  other  field  of  labor.  The  day  a  man  becomes  the 
pastor  of  a  church  he  ceases  to  be  a  private  individual.  He  becomes 
the  public's  man,  under  surveillance  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week.  More  than  anybody  else,  he  belongs  to  the  public. 
Should  he  not,  therefore,  be  concerned  about  his  relations  to  the 
public  ? 

What  do  we  mean  by  public  relations?  Public  relations  has  been 
defined  as  "the  art  of  analyzing,  influencing,  and  interpreting  a  person, 
idea,  group,  or  business  so  that  its  behavior  will  conform  to  the  great- 
est possible  degree  with  the  public  interest."  Applied  to  the  minister, 
public  relations  is  the  art  of  analyzing  and  interpreting  the  message 
and  program  of  the  Church  so  that  it  will  have  the  largest  possible 
influence  upon  the  public.  The  purpose  of  public  relations,  so  far 
as  the  pastor  is  concerned,  is  to  extend  his  ministry  to  as  many  people 
as  possible. 

Is  public  relations  important?  The  business  world  thinks  so. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually  by  business,  not  only  to  get  its 
various  commodities  before  the  public  but  to  build  good,  friendly 
relations  with  the  public.  Every  large  business  has  its  department 
of  public  relations.  Even  entire  industries — such  as  steel,  copper, 
meat,  milk,  and,  yes,  even  beer — use  every  medium  available  to  inter- 
pret their  relationship  to  the  community  and  the  nation.  Imagine 
the  churches  of  this  city  or  any  other  city  joining  together  in  a  cam- 
paign to  build  better  relations  with  the  public  through  newspapers 
and  magazines,  over  radio  and  other  means !  Absurd,  you  say.  \'et 
for  business  it  pays  dividends.  Would  it  not  pay  ofif  for  the  Clnuch 
in  giving  the  community  a  better  understanding  of  the  Church's  true 
nature  and  mission  ?  It  might  even  pay  ofif  in  increased  church  attend- 
ance and  better  collections ! 

This  great  University  is  concerned  about  its  public  relations.  Presi- 
dent Edens  spends  a  large  part  of  his  time  interpreting  Duke  Uni- 
versity's role  in  higher  education.  Dr.  Jordan,  the  Vice  President 
in  charge  of  Public  Relations,  spends  endless  hours  selling  the  Uni- 
versity to  people  who  ought  to  know  about  Duke.  Charlie  Dukes. 
Director  of  Alinnni  Affairs,  sees  to  it  that  no  alumnus  ever  forgets 
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Alma  Mater.  Professors  go  out  from  this  school  as  ambassadors  of 
good  will  for  Duke  University.  Duke  has  an  excellent  bureau  of 
public  information  that  is  constantly  keeping  the  University  before 
the  public.  Of  course,  we  would  have  to  admit  that  Duke's  football 
and  basketball  teams  have  been  fairly  good  public  relations  institutions 
in  themselves  ! 

The  Church  has  the  most  wonderful  commodity  in  the  world  to 
offer,  the  gosi)el  of  Jesus  Christ.  Its  commodity  is  the  Good  News, 
the  ( )ld  News,  the  New  News,  the  Eternal  News.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  us,  ministers  and  laymen  alike,  are  hiding  it  under  a  bushel, 
b'or  too  long  now  we  have  been  taking  the  public  for  granted.  We 
assume  that  because  we  represent  the  Church  the  people  will  come 
to  us. 

I'his  leads  to  another  angle  which  we  must  consider,  the  world  in 
which  the  minister  must  do  his  work.  It  is  a  busy,  hurrying,  jostling 
world.  Most  people  have  much  to  do  and  little  time  to  do  it.  More- 
over, it  is  a  world  of  competing  ideologies,  each  trying  clamorously 
to  be  heard.  It  is  a  world  of  conflicting  interests,  some  good  and 
some  bad.  The  individual  is  besieged  from  early  morning  until  mid- 
night with  ballyhoo,  propaganda,  sales  talks.  Newspapers  scream  at 
you.  Magazines  come  at  you  in  a  half  dozen  intriguing  colors.  Radios 
blare  at  you.  Movies  and  television  incite  everything  in  you  from  the 
angel  to  the  old  Adam.  We  have  come  dangerously  near  to  the  point 
where  the  manners  and  morals  of  our  generation  are  being  molded 
by  secular  forces. 

Can  the  Church  afford  to  sit  on  the  sidelines  while  the  mind  and 
soul  of  America  are  being  secularized  and  paganized?  Well,  some 
churches  and  some  pastors  are  doing  just  that.  People  are  passing 
our  churches  on  their  way  to  the  movies  and  ball  games,  not  because 
the  Church  is  less  important,  but  because  some  of  us  in  the  Church 
liave  been  doing  such  a  poor  job  of  making  the  Church  attractive. 
Some  of  the  loveliest  music  this  side  of  heaven — and  notice  that  I 
said  "some" — is  being  produced  in  our  churches.  Yet  we  are  not 
telling  the  world  about  it.  Some  of  the  best  preaching  of  all  time — and 
again  I  emphasize  "some" — can  be  heard  from  our  pulpits  today. 
Yet  millions  do  not  know  that  this  is  so.  The  most  inspiring  fellow- 
ship in  the  world  is  the  fellowship  of  Christian  believers.  But  multi- 
tudes have  never  heard  about  this  glorious  fellowship.  The  finest, 
the  most  inspiring,  the  purest  good  deeds  are  being  done  in  oin- 
churches.     But  very  few  know  the  good  the  Church  is  really  doing. 
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Millions  are  being  allowed  to  organize  their  lives  as  if  the  Church 
did  not  exist. 

The  pastor  finds  himself  in  an  environment  that  often  seems  hard 
and  cynical.  Most  of  the  time  it  is  indifferent.  Mr.  Average  Citizen 
has  become  accustomed  to  clamor  and  noise  and  urgent  appeals. 
There  is  so  much  conflict,  so  many  rival  claims,  so  many  appeals,  so 
many  big  problems,  that  some  have  become  callous.  Others  are  look- 
ing for  a  way  out  of  responsibility  and  commitment.  Gone  is  the 
day  when  a  pastor,  merely  by  making  an  emotional  appeal,  can  secure 
volunteers  for  a  good  task  or  a  liberal  offering  for  a  good  cause.  Even 
our  church  members  have  to  be  convinced  that  what  we  are  asking 
them  to  do,  whether  it  involves  their  service  or  their  money,  is  worth- 
while. Make  no  mistake  about  it,  there  are  good  causes  outside  the 
Church  to  which  many  church  members  are  giving  more  time  and 
money  than  they  are  to  their  churches.  Sheer  competition  demands 
that  we  inform  our  people  that  the  Church  makes  its  program  worth- 
while and  attractive,  that  it  publish  its  good  news  by  every  means 
available. 

A  minister's  relations  are  twofold :  with  the  members  of  his  own 
parish  and  with  the  entire  community.  His  first  responsibility,  of 
course,  is  to  his  own  flock ;  but  it  does  not  end  there.  He  is,  in  a 
very  real  sense,  the  shepherd  of  all  the  people.  To  many  people,  he 
is  the  Church.  Therefore,  everything  he  says  and  does  is  public 
relations.  His  entire  congregation,  even  the  gospel  itself,  will  be 
judged  by  what  people  think  of  the  minister.  He  is  the  only  gospel 
that  many  people  know.  He  is  the  public  relations  bureau  of  the 
Church. 

To  say  that  the  minister  occupies  a  difficult  role  is  putting  it  mildly. 
I  think  that  one  reason  we  preachers  are  so  queer  is  that  we  are 
forced  to  be  all  things  to  all  men.  Unless  we  are  careful,  we  can 
become  the  incarnation  of  all  the  fanaticism,  all  the  old  fogeyism,  all 
the  narrow-mindedness  and  prejudices  of  the  community.  In  some 
communities  the  moral  demands  on  a  minister  are  quite  rigorous.  For 
example,  whether  he  goes  to  ball  games  or  movies,  whether  he  drinks 
Coca-Colas  or  uses  tobacco  will  drastically  affect  his  relations  with 
a  large  section  of  the  population.  I  recall  very  vividly  an  experience 
that  occurred  in  my  early  ministry.  I  was  helping  a  fellow-minister 
in  revival  services  at  one  of  his  rural  churches.  One  night  after  the 
service  was  over  we  went  back  to  town  and  attended  a  movie.  Lln- 
fortunately,  just  as  we  entered  the  theater  two  members  of  the  church 
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— who  should  have  been  at  the  service  that  night,  but  were  not — 
came  out  of  the  theater  and  spied  us.  They  went  back  into  the  com- 
munity and  reported  that  they  had  seen  the  two  ministers  in  a  movie 
house.  "The  very  idea !"  some  of  the  saints  said.  "Those  preachers 
should  have  been  at  home  praying  for  the  revival."  Perhaps  so.  Did 
we  do  wrong  in  going  to  the  picture  show?  I  am  not  prepared  to 
answer  that  question.  I  only  know  that  our  going  to  the  movie 
virtually  killed  the  meeting.  ( 1  suppose  it  wasn't  hard  to  kill  in  the 
first  place.) 

Everything  a  preacher  does  is  public  relations,  good  or  bad.  Cer- 
tainly, he  cannot  be  guided  by  every  whim  and  prejudice  of  the  people. 
He  must  work  out  his  own  moral  code.  But,  somehow,  he  needs  to 
keep  reminding  himself  of  St.  Paul's  policy:  "If  meat  offend  my 
brother,  I  will  eat  no  meat."  The  preacher's  first  and  final  accounta- 
bility is  to  God.  He  must  work  out  his  own  code  of  morals  under 
divine  guidance,  remembering  that  what  people  think  of  him  deter- 
mines pretty  largely  the  effectiveness  of  his  ministry. 

Now  I  come  more  specifically  to  some  of  the  media  of  public 
relations  which  a  minister  can  use  to  extend  his  ministry  and  the 
influence  of  the  Church  far  beyond  his  personal  contacts.  There  is 
no  substitute,  you  realize,  for  personal  contacts.  But  the  minister 
is  only  one  person.  He  can  be  in  only  one  place  at  a  time.  But  there 
are  means  at  his  command  w^hich  can  pick  up  his  words  and  deeds 
and  magnify  their  influence.     Let  us  consider  some  of  them. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  media  of  public  relations  is  the  news- 
paper. A  most  encouraging  sign  of  our  day  is  the  changed  attitude 
of  the  secular  press  toward  the  Church.  There  was  a  time  when 
religious  news  was  hidden  so  completely  that  you  had  to  go  through 
the  paper  several  times  before  you  could  find  it.  But  that  is  no  longer 
true.  Hardbitten  newspaper  and  magazine  editors  have  discovered 
that  the  public  is  interested  in  religion,  that  church  news  makes  good 
copy.  Most  newspapers  and  magazines  are  looking  for  good  religious 
stories.  Most  of  them  are  ready  to  give  full  coverage  to  religious 
events.  Relations  between  the  newspaper  people  and  the  clergy  are 
improving.  Both  can  do  a  great  deal  further  to  improve  those  rela- 
tions. Since  we  are  a  group  of  ministers,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks 
to  suggestions  about  what  we  can  do  to  cooperate  with  newspapers 
in  getting  better  and  more  helpful  coverage  for  our  churches. 

My  first  recommendation  is  that  you  get  acquainted  with  news- 
paper people  in  your  community.     On  the  whole,  they  are  friendly. 
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human,  fair,  and  impartial,  and  they  are  trying  to  do  an  honest  and 
workmanlike  job.  Remember  that  every  newspaperman  is  working 
against  a  deadline.  This  explains  some  of  his  idiosyncrasies,  though 
not  all  of  them.  Go  down  to  the  newspaper  office  early  in  your  pas- 
torate and  get  acquainted  with  the  people  who  handle  the  news.  Try 
to  develop  a  friendship  in  the  beginning,  not  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
special  consideration,  but  simply  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
people  who  are  able,  and  willing,  to  help  the  cause  you  represent. 

My  second  recommendation  is  that  you  cooperate  fully  by  giving 
the  newspaper  your  church  news.  Give  them  the  news  on  time.  Re- 
member that  newspaper  space  is  costly  today.  If  a  big  event  is  occur- 
ring in  your  church  see  that  the  press  is  informed  about  it  in  advance. 
Give  the  newspaper  all  the  vital  information.  Cooperate  in  securing 
pictures,  if  pictures  are  to  be  used. 

My  third  recommendation  is  that  you  learn  to  write  a  good  news 
story.  Take  a  course  in  journalism,  if  you  can.  If  not,  buy  a  book 
on  journalism  and  learn  some  of  the  basic  principles  of  newspaper 
writing.  It  is  good  discipline.  It  will  improve  your  preaching.  More- 
over, the  newspaper  loves  preachers  who  can  write  a  good  news  story. 
Learn  to  write  simply,  factually,  forcefully.  Practice  by  writing  out 
your  sermons.  Learning  to  write  will  develop  your  sense  of  news 
values.  It  will  enable  you  to  ferret  out  the  real  news.  This  ability 
most  ministers  do  not  have.  Most  of  us  pass  over  the  big  things  and 
lift  up  the  irrelevant.  We  have  trouble  getting  first  things  first, 
journalistically  speaking.  For  example,  I  frequently  receive  articles 
from  pastors  which  require  me  to  read  to  the  end  before  I  find  the 
real  story.  This  is  typical :  a  pastor  sends  in  a  story  about  a  churcli 
dedication.  He  starts  off  by  giving  a  history  of  the  church.  Then 
he  gives  a  list  of  the  pastors  who  have  served  the  church — which,  of 
course,  is  of  interest  only  to  the  local  congregation.  Then  at  the  close 
he  will  have  a  few  lines  about  the  cost  of  the  church  and  a  sentence 
stating  that  the  church  will  be  dedicated  by  the  bishop  on  such  and 
such  a  date.  The  dedication  of  the  building  is  the  story.  Seldom  d(  > 
we  get  the  names  of  faithful  laymen  who  have  labored  and  sacrificed 
to  make  this  event  possible.  We  preachers  are  notorious  for  stealing 
the  show  where  church  news  is  concerned. 

Here  is  another  illustration  of  a  poor  sense  of  news  value.  A 
young  ladies'  Sunday  school  class  in  Kansas  City  decided  to  make 
dolls  for  children  in  one  of  the  war-torn  countries.  They  met  once 
a  week  for  nearly  a  year.    They  made  hundreds  of  dolls.    Completing 
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the  task,  they  called  a  meeting  to  pack  the  dolls  for  overseas  ship- 
ment. The  only  information  the  newspaper  got  about  it  was  an  item 
stating  that  the  women  would  meet  to  pack  the  dolls  for  overseas 
shipment.  Fortunately,  some  person  on  the  newspaper's  staff  sensed 
that  there  was  a  real  story  in  this  dull  announcement  and  did  some- 
thing about  it.  Think  of  the  public  relations  \'alue  of  a  story  like 
this !  Not  only  did  the  faithful  women  get  credit  for  their  good  deed, 
but  others  were  inspired  by  their  example  when  they  read  about  it  in 
the  paper.    The  whole  Church  grew  in  the  public  eye. 

Now  let  me  say  a  personal  word.  The  biggest  criticism  I  get  of 
the  North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate  from  our  laymen  is  that  we 
don't  carry  enough  news  of  the  churches.  That  is  a  just  criticism. 
We  ought  to  carry  more  news  from  local  churches.  Our  churches 
are  doing  things.  Remarkable  victories  are  being  won.  Those  who 
are  doing  the  job  should  get  recognition  in  their  church  paper.  Then 
others  would  see  their  good  works  and  perhaps  be  inspired  to  do  like- 
wise. The  Advocate  is  not  interested  in  keeping  anybody  in  the 
limelight.  It  is  interested  in  telling  the  thrilling  story  of  North  Caro- 
lina Methodism  as  it  unfolds  in  the  open  country,  in  villages  and 
towns,  and  in  the  cities.  We  believe  that  the  faithful  telling  of  that 
story  will  inspire  others  to  help  make  history,  too.  There  is  nothing 
so  inspiring  or  so  contagious  as  a  church  congregation  doing  things 
for  the  Lord.  Both  the  church  press  and  the  secular  press  have  to 
depend  upon  the  pastor  for  church  news.  In  this  connection,  I  want 
to  state  that  1  believe  it  is  good  Christianity  and  good  business  for  the 
Church  to  do  advertising  in  the  newspaper.  Think  of  the  free  pub- 
licity we  get !  A  little  advertising — although  newspapers  don't  require 
it — would  certainly  improve  our  relationships  with  them. 

Another  medium  of  public  relations  for  the  nu'nister  is  radio. 
Mere  again,  radio  people  are  fair  and  honest  and  want  to  give  the 
Church  as  nuich  consideration  as  their  facilities  will  allow.  Cilancing 
at  the  religious  programs  on  a  certain  Sunday  in  a  big  c\{y,  we  dis- 
covered that  the  radio  stations  gave  on  that  Sunday  more  than  twenty 
hours  to  religious  broadcasts.  The  radio  offers  a  grand  opportunity 
to  give  wings  to  the  gospel.  The  Sunday  worship  hour,  weekly 
devotional  messages,  the  broadcast  of  special  religious  events,  religious 
news  broadcasts  and  other  types  of  religious  broadcasts  give  the  min- 
ister one  of  his  most  wonderful  opportunities  to  extend  his  ministry. 
Many  of  us  are  content  to  discharge  our  responsibility  to  radio  by 
caustic  remarks  about  the  type  of  programs  now  on  radio.     Buying 
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radio  time  for  a  good,  meaningful  program  would  be  a  wortli-while 
investment. 

A  third  medium  of  public  relations  is  television.  Although  tele- 
vision is  made  virtually  prohibitive  to  most  communities  nov^  because 
of  its  high  cost,  the  time  will  come  when  television  will  cover  the 
ether  waves  as  radio  does  today.  Here  again  most  of  us  are  inclined 
to  sit  back  and  criticize.  Television  is  perhaps  too  expensive  for  the 
Church  at  this  time.  But  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  not  be  too 
expensive.  Then  the  church  will  want  to  use  it  in  every  way  possible. 
We  should  try  to  capture  even  the  air  ways  for  Christ. 

There  are  many  other  opportunities  the  pastor  has  to  build  good 
public  relations.  Civic  clubs  and  other  civic  agencies  frequently  call 
upon  him  for  speeches  or  other  service.  The  schools  give  him  many 
opportunities  to  extend  his  ministry  to  the  young  of  the  community. 
Business  groups  frequently  seek  his  counsel  and  his  fellowship.  All 
of  these  contacts  afford  wonderful  public  relations  opportunities.  In 
fact,  no  man  has  open  to  him  more  doors  of  opportunity  to  get  his 
message  across  than  the  minister. 

But  with  these  open  doors  come  subtle  temptations.  Being  thrust 
so  often  into  the  spotlight,  being  honored  and  sought  after,  can  be 
very  dangerous  to  his  soul.  He  can  easily  put  self  in  the  center. 
Christ  on  the  sidelines.  The  pastor  must  keep  in  mind  that  his  busi- 
ness is  not  to  promote  himself,  but  the  Kingdom  of  Ciod.  If  the  time 
c(jmes  when  he  thrills  to  see  his  name  in  print  or  his  picture  in  the 
paper,  then  it  is  time  for  him  to  get  on  his  knees.  We  must  realize 
that  we  are  called  not  to  be  public  idols,  but  to  be  servants  of  all. 
This  will  mean  that  at  times  we  shall  have  to  take  an  unpopular  stand. 
It  will  mean  that  at  times  we  may  have  to  stand  alone.  There  may 
l)e  times  when  for  conscience'  sake  we  shall  lose  our  public,  for  when 
the  chips  are  down  we  must  obey  God  rather  than  man.  But  if  we 
keep  close  to  Clirist,  seek  divine  guidance,  and  develop  a  Christlike 
spirit,  we  shall  win  the  respect  of  even  those  who  disagree  with  us. 
And  if  our  cause  is  right,  it  will  ultimately  triumph. 

.St.  Paul  wrote  some  words  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians 
which  should  encourage  and  inspire  every  good  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Paul  states  that  though  he  is  free  from  all  men.  he  has  made 
himself  servant  of  all.  To  the  Jews  he  became  as  a  Jew,  that  he 
might  win  the  Jews;  to  those  who  were  under  the  law,  as  one  under 
the  law.  that  he  might  win  them ;  to  those  who  were  without  law.  as 
one  without  law.  that  he  might  win  them  also.     He  is  made  all  things 
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to  all  men  that  he  may  by  using  all  means  to  win  some.  Then  he 
sums  up  his  reason  for  his  strange  behavior.  "And  this  1  do  for  the 
gospel's  sake."  The  minister  must  ever  keep  before  him  this  ideal. 
His  primary  interest  in  using  all  the  tools  of  public  relations  is  that 
by  some  means  he  may  be  able  to  bring  one  more  person  into  the  fold 
of  Christ. 

How  can  the  minister  keep  good  public  relations?  There  is  no 
neat  answer.  But  here  is  a  good  suggestion — by  keeping  in  good 
relations  with  (lod.  When  our  relations  with  our  fellownian  get  all 
snarled  up,  we  need  to  examine  our  own  hearts.  When  we  lose  con- 
tact with  the  source  of  light  and  life  and  love,  our  relations  with  others 
begin  to  deteriorate.  The  secret  of  good  public  relations,  then,  is 
prayer,  meditation,  intimate  fellowship  with  God.  Add  to  these  com- 
mon sense.  There  we  believe  the  minister  can  win  for  his  cause  good 
will  and  support,  and  for  himself  honor  and  love.* 

*  Delivered  in  the  Divinity  School  of  Duke  University  on  March  18,  1953. 


The  First  Gray  Lectures 

Ralph  W.  Sockman,  Methodist  minister  par  excellence,  was  cliosen 
to  deliver  the  first  series  of  the  James  A.  Gray  lectures  at  Duke  in 
June  1950;  they  have  heen  published  by  Doubleday  and  Company 
(1953.  224  pp.,  $2.50),  under  the  title,  Hozv  to  Believe.  The  subtitle 
gives  a  good  resume  of  the  content:  Tlie  Questions  That  CJiallenc/e 
Mans  Faith  Ansn'cred  in  the  Light  of  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

The  development  of  the  analysis  is  interesting  and  unusual.  After 
an  introductory  chapter  on  "What  Is  Faith?",  the  seven  central 
articles  of  the  Creed  are  explained  and  interpreted  through  a  series 
of  answers  to  questions  raised  by  each  tenet.  Then,  following  each 
chapter,  are  "Further  Questions,"  bearing  on  the  doctrine  discussed, 
chosen  from  the  two  million  letters  received  by  Dr.  Sockman  over  the 
twenty-five  years  he  has  been  on  NBC's  Radio  Pulpit.  The  result  is 
that  the  Creed  is  not  discussed  in  vacuo,  but  with  the  worries  and 
longings  and  indignations  of  ordinary  folk  giving  to  the  articles  of 
the  faith  a  living,  contemporary  reference.  Despite  the  title  of  the 
book,  the  author's  concern  is  as  much  with  "Why"  and  "What"  as 
with  "How." 

It  is  understandable  that  Dr.  Sockman  was  selected  in  Lije  as 
one  of  the  twelve  best  preachers  in  the  U.  S.  A.  He  wears  well.  As 
a  student  from  Scotland  in  New  York  City,  in  the  twenties,  I  listened 
to  him  with  enthusiasm  and  profit ;  as  a  professor  in  a  seminary  I 
still  listen  to  him  with  gratitude  and  benefit.  Here  is  a  pulpiteer  who 
has  not  lost  contact  with  the  pew ;  here  is  a  pastor  of  ten  talents  who 
gives  freely  to  the  one  talent  man ;  here  is  an  expositor  who  knows 
his  faith  and  his  environment.  When  he  records  his  sermons  he  does 
so  in  an  easily  read  style,  filled  with  stories  and  anecdotes,  whose 
danger  for  the  busy  preacher  is  their  insistent  quotability.  There  is 
nothing  essayish  about  this  book ;  he  talks  from  the  page  as  he  does 
from  the  pulpit  or  the  microphone.  Here  is  a  Conjessio  Fidei  which 
may  help  us  confess  our  faith  in  a  way  that  will  cause  faith. 

Yet,  the  professional  preacher  should  read  some  other  volumes  on 
the  Creed  (and  more  theology  than  is  spelled  out  here)  before  he 
starts  a  series  of  sermons  on  "How  to  Believe."  Dr.  Sockman's  defi- 
nitions are  not  always  as  clear  or  careful  as  one  could  wish  they  were, 
or  as  they  would  have  been  if  he  had  been  writing  a  dogmatic  analysis 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  If  we  bring  historical  and  doctrinal  knowl- 
edge to  the  book,  Dr.  Sockman  will  show  us  what  to  do  with  it  for 
the  well-being  of  otu"  listeners. 

James  T.  Cleland 


With  the  Dean 

The  Class  of  1953  has  presented  to  the  Divinity  School  a  com- 
[)lete  set  of  pulpit  hangings  and  Bible  markers  for  the  liturgical  year. 
This  highly  appreciated  and  handsome  gift  was  received  shortly  before 
the  Christmas  holidays  and  the  hangings  and  markers  were  put  to 
immediate  use.  They  make  an  attractive  addition  to  the  chancel 
setting  in  York  Chapel.  The  faculty  and  the  students  of  the  Divinity 
School  take  this  means  of  expressing  to  the  Class  of  1953  sincere 
appreciation  of  their  gift. 

The  Reverend  Edgar  Beauregarde  Fisher,  pastor  of  Duke  Memo- 
rial Church,  Durham,  N.  C,  will  serve  as  Lecturer  in  I^ractical 
Theology  during  the  spring  semester.  Mr.  Fisher  will  conduct  the 
courses  in  Parish  Evangelism  and  in  Urban  Field  Work.  The  new 
lecturer  is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Duke  University  and  holds 
the  degree  of  Ijachelor  of  Divinity  from  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale 
University. 

Dr.  Ray  C.  Retry,  Professor  of  Church  History,  and  Dr.  James  T. 
Cleland,  Professor  of  Preaching,  will  be  on  sabbatical  leave  during 
the  spring  semester  of  the  current  academic  year.  Dr.  Retry  plans 
to  spend  most  of  his  time  in  Europe.  Dr.  Cleland,  who  is  recuperating 
from  a  serious  operation  which  he  underwent  at  Duke  Hospital  during 
the  fall,  will  spend  several  weeks  of  rest  and  study  in  Durham  and  in 
Florida. 

The  program  of  the  Phillips  Brooks  Club,  recently  announced, 
shows  that  the  following  lecturers  will  appear  during  the  coming 
months:  March  22,  Dr.  Frank  S.  Hickman,  "In  the  Likeness  of 
Christ"  ;  April  19,  Dr.  James  L.  Price,  "The  Person  of  Christ  in  the 
Ciospels";  and  May  17,  Dr.  B.  Frank  Hall,  "Fredom  and  Security 
in  an  Interdependent  World." 

Because  of  a  change  in  the  date  of  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Annual 
Conference  from  October  15  to  June  14,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
change  the  dates  of  the  1954  School  for  Approved  Supply  Pastors. 
Dr.  W.  Arthur  Kale,  Dean  of  the  School,  has  announced  that  the 
dates  for  the  school  are  July  20-August  6.  The  faculty  of  this  school 
will  be  announced  shortly. 

The  dates  for  the  Duke  University  Summer  Session  are  June  9- 
luly  17  for  the  first  term  and  July  20-August  27  for  the  second  term. 
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Courses  will  be  offered  by  Professors  Brownlee,  Cushman,  Kale, 
Lacy,  Petry,  and  Schafer. 

The  Christian  Convocation  and  the  North  Carolina  Pastors'  School 
will  be  held  June  8-11,  featuring  Dr.  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen  as  James 
A.  Gray  Lecturer  and  the  Reverend  Doctor  Pierce  Harris  as  Convo- 
cation Preacher. 

The  1954  Divinity  School  Seminars  were  conducted  at  Myers 
Park  Church  in  Charlotte,  January  18-19,  and  at  St.  Paul  Church, 
Goldsboro,  January  21-22.  Special  lecturers  were  Dr.  Frederick  C. 
( irant,  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  at  Union  Theological  Seminary 
(N.  Y.),  and  Dr.  Kenneth  W.  Clark,  Professor  of  New  Testament  in 
the  Divinity  School  of  Duke  University.  One  hundred  and  twelve 
persons  registered  for  all  or  part  of  the  program  at  the  Charlotte 
Seminaf  and  eighty-four  at  Goldsboro. 

The  Annual  Symposium  on  Christian  Missions  was  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Creighton  Lacy,  February  10-12.  The 
special  assembly  speaker  for  this  occasion  was  Mr.  Olin  Stockwell,  a 
former  Methodist  missionary  in  China.  Other  speakers  were  Dr. 
M.  O.  WilHams,  Dr.  Karl  Ouimby,  Dr.  (ilenn  Sanford,  and  Messrs. 
P.  F.  Snider,  and  M.  E.  Tingle,  all  of  the  Methodist  Board  of 
Missions. 

Special  lecturers  during  the  spring  semester  will  be  Dr.  Nolan  15. 
Harmon  on  February  24,  who  will  speak  on  "The  Disciplines  of  the 
Ministry,"  and  Dr.  Nathaniel  Micklem  on  March  17. 

The  Dean  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society 
and  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  De- 
cember 4-5.  He  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Association  of  Methodist 
Theological  Schools  and  the  Methodist  Schools  and  Colleges  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  January  10-12.  He  visited  Birmingham-Southern  Col- 
lege, Birmingham,  Alabama,  on  February  4  and  spoke  at  the  weekly 
Convocation.  Randolph-Macon  College,  Ashland,  Virginia  was  vis- 
ited on  February  19.  He  preached  in  Duke  University  Chapel  on 
February  28. 


With  the  Faculty 


Professor  Beach  was  one  of  the  leaders  for  a  Religion  in  Life 
Week  at  the  University  of  Florida  dnring  February.  He  also  preached 
at  the  Duke  University  Chapel  on  January  17  and  February  7. 

Professor  Clark  was  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  lecturer  on  December 
4  at  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Duke  University  chapter.  He  appeared 
on  the  program,  December  28-30,  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture, which  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  in 
commemoration  of  the  latter's  centennial  year.  At  this  meeting  he 
was  elected  to  a  three-year  term  as  a  member  of  the  Governing  Coun- 
cil. Dr.  Clark  also  attended  during  the  holidays  the  meetings  of  the 
National  Association  of  Biblical  Instructors  and  the  American  Tex- 
tual Criticism  Seminar,  and  represented  Duke  University  at  the 
Corporators  meeting  of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research. 
He  was  one  of  the  leaders,  with  Dr.  Frederick  C.  Grant  of  Union 
Theological  vSeminary,  at  the  Duke  Divinity  School  Seminars. 

Prof-essor  Cleland  underwent  surgery  early  in  November  and 
his  engagements  away  from  Duke,  December  to  March,  were  can- 
celled. He  addressed  the  Duke  branch  of  the  AAUW  and  the  N.  C. 
Press  Association  in  January.  Sabbatical  leave  beg-an  for  him  on 
February  I. 

Professor  Davies  spent  the  Christmas  vacation  with  his  family 
in  Ohio.  He  communicated  a  paper  to  the  Society  for  Biblical  Litera- 
ture and  Exegesis  at  Chicago  on  Archbishop  Covington's  work  on  the 
Primitive  Christian  Calendar.  He  has  also  preached  at  the  United 
Church,  Raleigh. 

Professor  Dicks  spoke  at  the  State  Convention  of  the  Jaycees 
in  Greensboro  upon  the  subject :  "How  to  Help  the  Alcoholic." 

Professor  Kale  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  General  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  December  IL  He  helped  direct  the  annual 
Christmas  pageant  in  Duke  Chapel  on  December  L3  and  was  master 
of  ceremonies  at  the  University  Faculty  Party  on  December  18.  On 
January  15,  he  met  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  with  the  Deans  of  Ap- 
proved Supply  Pastors'  Schools.  At  the  Duke  Seminar  in  Charlotte. 
North  Carolina,  on  January  18  and  19  he  was  chairman  of  the  panel 
on  "The  Minister's  Use  of  Books."     He  was  the  preacher  at  the 
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Chapel  at  Pfeiffer  College  on  Sunday,  January  31.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  North  Carolina  Council  of  Churches  in  Durham,  January  26  and 
27,  Dr.  Kale  presented  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Christian 
Education.  During  the  week  of  February  7-13,  he  attended  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Division  of  Christian  Education  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Professor  Lacy  conducted  a  ten-session  course  on  "The  Life  and 
Task  of  the  Church  Around  the  World"  at  the  Pastors'  Training 
School  in  High  Point,  February  21-25.  He  has  also  served  on  the 
Durham  Regional  Personnel  Committee  of  the  Methodist  Board  of 
Missions  and  has  spoken  on  missionary  themes  to  a  number  of  church 
groups. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Petry  sailed  February  18  for  four  months 
of  travel  and  research  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent.  Dr. 
Petry  will  utilize  a  Sabbatical  Leave  and  a  Research  Grant  from  the 
University  in  furthering  the  work  on  his  volume,  The  Late  Medieval 
Mystics,  for  The  Library  of  Christian  Classics.  Chief  research  cen- 
ters will  include  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  The  Vatican  Library, 
The  British  Museum,  and  the  Universities  of  Oxford.  Cambridge, 
Edinburgh,  Heidelberg,  and  Louvain. 

Professor  Regen  served  as  host-pastor  for  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  North  Carolina  Council  of  Churches,  which  met  at  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Durham,  on  January  26-27.  With  this  meeting  Mr. 
Regen  terminated  his  second  term  of  ofifice  as  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  as  such  presided  over  the  two-day  session  and  gave  the  out- 
going President's  address  at  the  closing  luncheon  meeting  in  St. 
Phillip's  Episcopal  Church.  In  addition  to  his  regular  duties  as  min- 
ister of  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Durham,  he  has  had  the  following 
speaking  engagements.  On  December  6,  he  gave  the  inspirational 
address  at  the  Winter  Rally  of  the  Granville  Presbytery's  Youth  Fel- 
lowship, which  convened  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Durham. 
On  January  24  he  preached  at  the  evening  service  of  worship  in  the 
Covenant  Presbyterian  Church,  Durham,  sponsored  by  The-Men-of- 
the-Church.  On  February  14  he  spoke  to  the  Duke  University  West- 
minster Fellowship  (Presbyterian  Student  Group)  on  "Presbyterian 
Doctrine." 

Professor  Rudin  attended  the  National  Convention  of  Teachers 
of  Speech  in  New  York  City,  December  28-30,  where  he  read  a  paper 
on  the  role  of  rhetoric  in  preaching,  participated  in  a  panel  discussion 
of  Speech  Education  in  Theological  schools,  and  was  elected  Flomi- 
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letics  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech.  He  recently  served 
as  speech  consultant  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  Association  of 
Theological  Teachers  in  the  Practical  Fields,  and  on  December  27 
he  preached  in  the  Mount  Bethel  Presbyterian  church.  On  January 
18  he  conducted  a  workshop  on  "Teaching  Through  Discussion"  for 
the  North  Carolina  Methodist  Leadership  Training  School. 

Professor  Schafer  preached  at  Presbyterian  churches  in  Chapel 
Hill,  Sanford,  and  Granville  County,  North  Carolina.  He  taught  a 
course  in  modern  religious  cults  at  a  leadership  training  school  held 
at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Raleigh,  during  the  week  of  Jan- 
uary 17'. 

Professor  Walton  conducted  a  study  of  the  need,  type,  and  lo- 
cation of  the  church  building  for  Davidson,  North  Carolina,  on  De- 
cember 5.  On  December  6  and  7  he  visited  churches  needing  building 
counsel  and  aid  in  the  Statesville  area.  He  delivered  an  address  on 
Christian  Education  to  the  Asbury  Methodist  Church  Worker's  Coun- 
cil on  December  8.  A  conference  with  W.  W.  Ost  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  was  held  on  December  9  concerning  chaplains 
for  the  National  Parks  for  the  summer  of  l954.  On  December  11-14 
Dr.  Walton  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  a 
survey  of  the  Theological  Schools  of  the  Methodist  Church  held  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  From  December  23  to  December  31  he  visited 
his  son  and  family  in  Nashville.  At  this  time  he  also  had  conferences 
with  the  General  Board  of  Evangelism  on  the  use  of  Theological 
students  in  summer  evangelistic  work.  On  January  5  he  met  with 
the  Personnel  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Missions  to  interview  candi- 
dates for  the  mission  field.  He  met  with  the  Committee  on  Home 
Missions  of  the  North  Carolina  Council  of  Churches  on  January  8. 
On  January  8  and  1 1  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Durham  Commit- 
tee on  Publicity  for  the  Church  Extension  campaign.  Professor 
Walton  led  discussions  on  the  methods  and  techniques  in  evangelism 
at  the  Friends'  Conference  on  Evangelism  at  High  Point  from  Janu- 
ary 12-14.  On  January  18  he  met  with  pastors  in  the  Robbins  area 
to  consider  church  building  plans.  He  taught  in  the  Mississippi  Con- 
ference on  Christian  Education  from  January  24-29,  the  Winston- 
Salem  Training  School  from  February  8-12,  and  in  the  Caswell 
County  Training  School  from  February  14-18.  He  attended  the 
Urban  Eife  Conference  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  from  February  24-28. 


With  the  Students 

On  December  17,  1953,  in  the  Union  Ballroom,  the  faculty  and 
students  enjoyed  the  Annual  Christmas  Party.  After  pie  and  coffee 
and  the  singing  of  the  traditional  carols,  the  group  was  entertained  by 
a  program  cooked-up  by  Ray  Moore  and  his  Social  Committee.  Trudy 
Croft  and  Burns  Nesbitt  taught  us  some  Old  English  and  American 
Folk  Carols.  This  was  followed  by  some  fancy  juggling  by  Leroy 
Stanton  and.  of  course,  the  presentation  of  ole  St.  Nick  himself. 
Santa  was  his  comical  self  and  distributed  some  unique  gifts,  .\fter 
the  party,  the  company  went  over  to  York  Chapel,  where  Dr.  lieach 
presided  at  a  candlelight  Christmas  devotional  service.  The  chapel 
was  aglow  with  tapers  and  decorated  throughout  with  pine  and  spruce 
boughs.  This  service  was  a  fitting  close  to  the  pre-Christmas  activi- 
ties of  the  school. 

After  two  weeks  of  vacation  and  two  more  weeks  of  classes, 
exams  set  in  and  first-year  men  received  their  first  real  taste  of 
Divinity  School  life. 

During  the  winter,  two  basketball  teams  have  represented  the 
School  in  intramural  competition.  Also,  the  Athletic  Committee  has 
announced  that  ping-pong,  golf,  and  tennis  ladders  will  be  installed 
in  the  Social  Room  in  the  attempt  to  encourage  fellowship  within  the 
Student  Body  itself. 

The  Radio  Club,  under  the  leadership  of  Tom  Stockton,  has  been 
sponsoring  weekly  devotional  programs  over  the  University  Radio 
Station,  WDBS.  Aiding  this  committee  in  its  work  is  the  under- 
graduate Pre-ministerial  Fraternity  and  the  denominational  fellow- 
ships. 

February  2  saw  a  new  semester  begin  and  with  it  thirteen  new 
students.  George  Ogle,  President  of  the  Student  Body,  is  heading  a 
program  to  orient  the  new  students.  A  reception  in  their  honor  was 
held. 

From  February  10-12  the  students  had  the  annual  opportunity  to 
meet  with  and  hear  officials  of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Missions  and 
missionaries  on  furlough,  during  the  Missions  Emphasis  Week.  The 
experiences  they  related  and  the  challenges  they  made  will  long  be 
remembered. 

A  program  of  visitation  at  a  T.  B.  Sanatorium  in  Chapel  Hill  is 
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being  worked  out  by  Jim  Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Social  Action 
Committee,  and  Dr.  Russell  Dicks,  of  the  h^aculty.  Students  will  <;() 
to  the  institution  and  there,  with  the  proper  medical  supervision  and 
protection,  will  minister  to  the  patients. 

Feelings  of  joy  and  sadness  have  overtaken  the  whole  student  body 
as  we  think  of  our  fellow  student,  Charles  Owens,  leaving  February 
12  for  Chile  to  work  with  the  Mission  Board  as  an  agricultural  ad- 
\isor.  We  regret  the  loss  of  Charlie  from  our  immediate  presence, 
but  rejoice  with  him  in  this  opportunity  of  service. 

The  Forum  Committee,  headed  by  Loy  Witherspoon,  has  an  in- 
teresting program  planned  for  the  coming  semester.  Dr.  Ralph  Sock- 
man  of  New  York  City  will  be  on  the  campus  for  Religious  Emphasis 
Week,  February  14  following,  and  will  speak  to  the  Divinity  School 
during  that  week. 

Carroll  Yingltng,  Jr. 


Book  Reviews 


77;('v  BtiiH  for  litcniity.    Gustav-Adolf  Gedat,  translated  by  Roland  Bain- 
ton.     Ahingdon-Cokesbury  Press.     1953.     $5. (JO. 

The  immediate  impression  of  this  gorgeous  picture-book  is  of  beauty. 
The  next  is  of  its  world-wide  coverage,  then  of  its  invitation  to  travel. 
It  is  a  monumental  panorama  of  human  civilization  on  all  the  continents 
except  Australia,  from  the  Orient  to  New  York  City,  from  2000  b.c.  to  the 
present.  There  is  a  brief  commentary  with  each  scene,  from  whose  re- 
straint the  reader  may  draw  his  own  moral  insight. 

This  lovely  book  has  more  than  an  aesthetic  message  to  convey,  and  its 
preface  by  Gedat  expresses  "awe  and  wonder  before  that  which  the  spirit 
of  men  .  .  .  has  been  able  to  create,"  and  dismay  that  "everything,  literally 
everything-,  has  gone  to  pieces."  It  asks  "the  meaning  or  the  meaningless- 
ness  of  our  existence,"  and  queries,  "Does  anything  endure  for  eternity?" 
And  finally  affirms  that  "we  are  able  as  Christians  ...  to  pronounce  a 
ringing  'yes'  to  that  life  which  God  demands."  This  is  a  book  of  exciting 
beauty,  thoughtful  philosophy,  and  affirmative  faith. 

Kenneth  W.  Clark. 

The  Gospel  and  the  Gospels.     Tulian  Price  Love.     Abingdon-Cokesburv 
Press.     1953.     191  pp.    $2.75. 

This  is  an  expansion  of  the  Perry  Bible  Lectures  (1952),  supple- 
mented by  recent  articles  in  the  J  BR.  The  expressed  object  is  "to  see  at 
once  the  many  types  of  theology  and  the  one  central  faith  that  make  up 
the  gospel."  The  discourse  is  arranged  in  a  new  pattern  which  really 
obscures  the  genius  of  each  gospel.  By  the  accident  of  their  double  or 
triple  or  quadruple  accounting,  characteristic  qualities  are  rearranged  in 
artificial  "gospels"  for  discussion.  The  content  of  the  book  is  familiar 
and  lacks  the  vigor  and  excitement  new  trails  or  new  insights  could  create. 

Kenneth  W.  Clark. 

The  Interpreter's  Bible:   Volume   10,   I   Corinthians   through    Ephcsians. 
Ahingdon-Cokesbury  Press.     1953.     x  -|-  749  pp.     $8.75. 

In  this  well  known  series  there  had  already  appeared,  since  1951,  vol- 
umes 1  and  2  (Old  Testament)  and  7  and  8  (New  Testament).  Now  a 
new  volume  presents  four  documents  from  the  Pauline  corpus.  The 
four  exegetes  are  reputable  scholars,  as  is  the  case  with  previous  volumes. 
Though  they  belong  to  four  different  denominations,  this  circumstance 
seems  not  to  have  affected  their  scholarly  conclusions.  Each  book  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  excellent  discussion  of  its  basic  problems,  on  which  each 
author  has  adopted  soundly  established  views.  Clarence  Tucker  Craig, 
exegete  for  I  Corinthians,  died  in  the  summer  of  1953,  and  this  work 
was,  perhaps,  his  last  major  scholarly  contribution.     It  stands  as  an  elo- 
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(jueiit  testimony  to  liis  devoted  service.      His   participation   in   the   RSV 
translation  is  reflected  in  many  a  detailed  comment. 

A  few  special  e.xegctical  points  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  material 
in  Volume  10.  In  I  Corinthians  1  :12,  Craig  finds  three  parties,  not  four, 
with  allegiance  to  Christ  as  a  uniting  claim.  Filson  holds  that  II  Corin- 
thians 6:14-7:1  stands  in  its  proper  place,  and  that  chapters  10-13  and 
1-9  constitute  successive  letters  (or  fragments).  Stamm  dates  Galatians 
in  53-55  during  Paul's  Ephesian  sojourn,  and  accepts  Ramsay's  South 
Galatian  theory.  Beare  considers  Ephesians  to  be  a  treatise  in  epistolary 
form,  a  pseudonymous  encyclical,  written  later  than  70  a.d.  He  thus 
cautiously  accepts  only  this  portion  of  Goodspeed's  theory.  Two  black 
and  white  maps,  as  well  as  the  usual  end-paper  maps  in  color,  are  valuable 
aids  to  the  reader.  The  four  expository  associates,  John  Short,  James 
Reid,  Oscar  F.  Blackwelder,  and  Theodore  O.  Wedel,  all  provide  stimu- 
lating commentary, 

Kenneth  W.  Clark. 

Interpreting    Ihc    Nnv    Testament,    1900-1950.     Archibald    M.    Hunter. 
Westminster  Press.     1951.     144  pp.     $2.50. 

Professor  Hunter  of  Aberdeen  once  again  provides  a  helpful  survey — 
fifty  years  of  New  Testament  research.  His  brief  account  is  both  in- 
teresting and  clear,  discriminating  and  comprehensive.  On  most  critical 
issues  he  cites  the  opposing  authorities  and  also  indicates  his  own  position, 
often  claiming  it  to  be  the  consensus.  The  book  shows  good  knowledge 
of  British  and  German  studies  but  much  less  of  American ;  for  example, 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  "Introductions"  of  Barnett  (1946),  Craig 
(1943),  Enshn  (1938),  Goodspeed  (1937),  Lake  (1937),  or  Riddle 
(1936),  nor  to  many  significant  special  studies  like  Parsons  {Religion  of 
the  Ne-LV  Testament.  1939),  Case  {The  Revelation  of  John,  1919), "etc. 

The  general  position  is  conservative,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  acceptance 
of  Pauline  authorship  for  Ephesians  because  it  is  "that  which  the  Church 
accepted  unhesitatingly  for  1800  years."  The  conclusion  that  the  "mys- 
tery hypothesis"  to  explain  Paul's  religion  "has  lost  caste"  illustrates  an- 
other weakness  of  the  survey:  that  it  propounds  issues  in  black-and-white 
antithesis  and  sees  no  grey  effects  of  controversies.  Yet  it  may  quite 
honestly  be  said  that  this  is  an  excellent,  quick  tour,  which  points  out  the 
"sites"  of  special  interest — thougli  the  information  provided  is  not  always 
accurate  and  unquestionable. 

Kenneth  W.  Clark. 

That   tlie    World   May   Knoiv.     Charles    W.    Ranson.      Friendship    Press. 
1953.     166  pp.    $2.00  (cloth  $1.25). 

This  interdenominational  study  book  on  "The  Life  and  Task  of  the 
Church  around  the  World"  encompasses  a  tremendous  field  in  brief  and 
highly  readable  form.  As  the  General  Secretary  of  the  International 
Missionary  Council  and  as  an  Irish  Methodist  who  served  for  sixteen 
years  as  a  missionary  in  India,  the  author  knows  the  world  and  the  world 
church ;  and  he  presents  both  as  a  vivid  challenge. 
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Two  very  minor  criticisms  may  be  noted.  Although  the  author  divides 
his  material  into  three  sections  ("Contemporary  Perplexity,"  "Historical 
Perspective"  and  "Christian  Prospect"),  there  is  a  lack  of  continuity,  a 
skipping-  from  one  pregnant  idea  to  the  next,  which  may  be  inevitable  for 
the  scope  delineated.  Because  of  this  and  the  casual  style  and  the  absence 
of  any  discussion  guides  ("leading  questions,"  topical  outlines,  and  the 
like),  this  is  not  a  "study  book"  in  the  usual  sense;  at  least  it  would  de- 
mand careful  planning  and  deft  leadership  to  use  it  for  any  church  course. 

But  for  background  reading,  for  inspiration  and  stimulation,  That  the 
Jl'orld  May  Knozv  is  admirable.  For  the  preacher,  it  contains  powerful 
sermon  illustrations — from  the  advice  to  William  Carey:  "Sit  down,  young 
man ;  when  it  pleaseth  the  Lord  to  convert  the  heathen,  he  will  do  it  with- 
out your  help  or  mine" ;  to  the  insistence  of  a  Russian  sentry  to  East 
German  Christians:  "If  you've  been  to  the  Kirchentag,  why  are  you  not 
carrying  the  motto,  'Still,  we  are  brethren'?"  For  missionary  "profes- 
sionals," there  are  provocative  but  unelaborated  proposals ;  e.g.,  truly 
ecumenical  pioneering  projects,  or  distinctively  Christian  training  for  the 
hundreds  of  "secular"  representatives  sent  abroad  by  Point  Four,  business 
concerns,  diplomacy,  and  so  on.  For  the  average  Church  member,  there 
can  be  guaranteed  a  new  vision  and  a  new  appreciation  of  the  deepening, 
widening  fellowship  of  Christians  in  every  walk  of  life,  who  are  deter- 
mined that  the  world  may  know  Jesus  Christ. 

Creighton  Lacy 

Major  Voices  in  American  IJicolofiy.     David  Wesley  .Soper.     Westminster 
Press.     1053.    217  pp. 

The  six  voices,  snappily  described  in  this  treatise  for  the  times,  arc 
Edwin  Lewis,  Nels  Ferre,  Paul  Tillich,  the  two  Niebuhrs,  and  Robert  L. 
Calhoun.  For  the  beginner  in  theology,  they  form  a  representative  intro- 
duction to  American  Protestant  thought.  Without  minimizing  the  im- 
portance of  those  included,  this  reviewer  is  surprised  that  Walter  Horton 
was  not  among  the  first  six. 

H.  Shelton  Smith. 

Christian  location.    W.  R.  Forrester.     Scribner's.     1953.    220  pp.    $3.00. 

On  one  of  the  most  exciting  topics  in  contemporary  Christian  lithics, 
Mr.  Forrester  presents  here  a  serious  study  of  the  loss  and  recovery  of 
vocation.  Now  Professor  of  Practical  Theology  and  Christian  Ethics  at 
the  University  of  Saint  Andrews,  he  writes  naturally  from  out  of  the 
British  perspective  on  this  question,  but  with  no  axe  to  grind  for  any  one 
theological  school. 

The  book  really  is  a  treatise  on  several  problems  of  Christian  ethical 
life,  ranging  from  ecumenicity  through  consideration  of  the  Weber- 
Tawney  thesis  to  a  consideration  of  the  way  in  which  the  Chri.stian  sig- 
nificance of  work  can  be  renewed.  The  strength  of  the  book  is  also  its 
weakness.  While  he  is  successful  in  showing  how  the  doctrine  of  voca- 
tion does  illumine  many  facets  of  modern  church  and  secular  life,  the 
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book  as  a  whole  suffers  from  a  loose-jointed  discursiveness  aiid  excessive 
coverage.  The  author  has  trouble  thinking  in  a  line.  There  are  many 
rich  insights  here,  put  with  telling  force,  but  for  this  particular  reviewer 
the  author  has  not  really  provided  guidance  for  the  central  problem  of  the 
recovery  of  vocation,  namely :  how  can  common  work  under  the  condi- 
tions of  mass  production  and  technology  be  imbued  again  with  the  sense 
of  the  dignity  and  joy  of  effort  as  unto  God?  On  this  (juestion  the  author 
is  rather  too  bookish  and  academic. 

Waluo  Beach. 

I'sycholugv  of  Pastoral  Care.      Paul    E.    lohnson.     Abingdon-Cokesbury 
"  Press. '  1953.    362  pp.  $4.75. 

This  book  pulls  together  many  ideas  that  have  come  generally  to  be 
accepted  in  the  field  of  pastoral  care  and  counseling.  It  has  chapters  upon 
calling,  counseling  techniques,  confession,  ministry  to  the  sick,  dying,  and 
bereaved,  upon  marital  counseling,  and  upon  what  the  author  calls  "Ulti- 
mate Concerns."  It  is  liberally  illustrated  with  examples  of  pastoral  coun- 
seling experiences. 

This  book  pulls  together  many  ideas  that  have  come  generally  to  be 
accepted  in  the  past  25  years.  I  would  agree  that  it  is  the  most  ambitious 
and  "comprehensive  attempt  to  relate  dynamic  psychology  and  pastoral 
care"  that  has  been  produced,  as  Simon  Doniger  has  said.  Yet  it  contains 
little  original  thinking,  as  most  of  the  ideas  it  contains  have  been  presented 
elsewhere  by  other  writers. 

Although  he  is  a  disciple  of  Carl  Rogers  and  teaches  the  Rogerian 
method  of  counseling.  Dr.  Johnson's  illustrations  (which  appear  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  work  of  his  students)  are  often  wooden  and  un- 
natural. Moreover,  the  book  is  far  too  long  for  what  it  has  to  say.  How- 
ever, if  one  has  never  read  a  book  upon  pastoral  care,  he  will  get  much 
from  this  one.  If  he  has  read  many  books  on  the  subject,  he  will  refresh 
his  memory  of  much  that  has  been  written  by  reading  Johnson's  book. 
The  strength  of  the  book  is  in  the  author's  wide  comprehension  of  the 
field  of  pastoral  care.  Its  weakness  is  its  wordiness  which  smothers  the 
inspiration  which  should  be  kindled  by  the  pastoral  task  and  privilege. 

Russell  L.  Dicks. 

The  Sacraments  in  Methodism.     Robert  W.  Goodloe.     Methodist  Publish- 
ing House.    1953.    160  pp.    $1.75. 

Christian  Worship.    George  Hedley.     Macmillan  Company.     1953.    xiv  + 
306  pp.    $4.50. 

These  two  books,  written  by  Methodists,  have  been  required  reading 
this  year  in  Public  Worship  178. 

The  former  volume  makes  explicit,  perhaps  unwittingly,  the  chaos 
existing  in  the  sacramental  interpretation  current  in  Methodist  circles. 
The  conclusion  reached  after  studying  Goodloe  is,  that  the  one  word 
which  cannot,  with  historical  or  theological  honesty,  be  applied  to  both 
Infant   Baptism   and  the   Lord's   Supper  by   Methodists   is   "Sacrament." 
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The  view  cxi)outided  here  is  liardly  that  o£  a  low  churchman,  Init  of  a 
muddled  churchman,  who  may  well  speak  for  many  of  us.  This  is  a 
worthy  companion  volume  to  The  Book  of  JVorsJiip.  since  both  are  con- 
fused and  confusing. 

Hedley's  book  manages  to  cram  a  vast  amount  of  material  into  320 
pages.  It  emphasizes  what  is  important  in  the  background  of  Christian 
worship,  a  careful  and  interesting  summation  of  the  conclusions  of  schol- 
ars in  various  fields  ;  it  has  excellent  chapters  on  music,  prayer,  the  Word 
and  the  Sacraments;  it  has  an  instructive  chapter  on  the  Christian  Year; 
it  pays  attention  to  the  furniture  and  the  furnishings  of  the  House  of 
(rod.  The  Appendices  are  unusually  interesting  and  helpful,  on  bibliog- 
raphy, hymnals,  sermon  titles,  benedictions  and  ascriptions.  The  author's 
style  is  clear,  concise  and  full  of  chuckles.  He  is  as  stubborn  a  high 
churchman  as  he  believes  John  Wesley  to  have  been  (p.  vii;.  There  is 
going  to  be  disagreement,  if  not  indignation,  at  the  sacramental  emphasis 
of  the  book.  But,  it  is  a  valid  reaction  to  the  point  of  view  stressed  in 
Goodloe's  volume,  and  Christian  Worship  has  received  the  imprimatur  of 
Episcopalian  and  Methodist  bishops.  It  is  the  best  single  volume  on  wor- 
ship to  cross  my  desk. 

James  T.  Cleland. 

The  Chnreh  under  Communism.     Philosophical  Library.     1953.     79  pp. 

$2.75. 
Religious  Freedom  in  Eastern  Europe.     J.   Hutchison   Cockburn,     Jolm 

Knox  Press.     1953.     140  pp.    $2.50. 

A^'^e;  Light  from  Old  Lamps.    Roy  L.  Smith.    Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press. 
1953.    252  pp.    $1.75. 

Be   Still   and   Knozv.      Georgia   Harkness.      Abingdon-Cokesbury    Press. 
1953.    96  pp.    $1.25. 

These    Things  Remain.      Carlyle   Marnev.      Abingdon-Cokesbury    Press. 
1953.    174  pp.    $2,00. 

The  two  books  which  lead  this  piebald  list  give  us  some  insights  into 
the  problem  of  living  with  or  without  communism.  Tho  former  (which 
can  be  purchased  from  Scotland  for  less  than  a  dolb-r)  is  the  second  Re- 
port of  the  Commission  on  Communism  appointed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  presented  in  May  1952.  It  is  a  survey 
of  church  life  in  Russia,  the  eastern  European  countries  and  China, 
with  three  lessons  to  be  learned  and  a  suggested  course  of  action  at  the 
local  home-church  level.  The  latter  volume  covers  the  European  area 
from  first-hand  personal  encounter.  It  is  the  reflections  of  the  first  Di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Reconstruction  and  inter-church  aid  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  working  out  of  Geneva  after  World  War  II. 
If  you  seek  to  be  informed  on  this  emotionally  explosive  subject  these 
are  two  good  studies. 

Roy  L.  Smith's  book  is  well  named  and  helpfully  written.  Here  arc 
two  hundred  one-page  reflections  on  passages  of  scripture,  using  both  the 
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R.  S.  V.  and  the  K.  J.  V.  in  comparison  and  in  contrast.  The  derived 
lesson  is  applied  to  the  contemporary  human  situation.  There  is  sermonic 
stimulation  here. 

Georgia  Harkness  has  offered  her  public  another  thoughtful  little 
hook.  Here  are  eighty-six  biblical  quotations,  on  each  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Harkness  has  written  a  poem  and  a  prayer.  For  those  who  are 
poets  rather  than  plumbers  in  their  approach  to  worship,  there  is  devo- 
tional stimulation  here. 

Carlyle  Marney  has  penned  ten  urgent  sermons,  in  a  vigorous  oral 
style,  consciously  seeking  to  be  bi-focal.  It  is  obvious  to  the  reader 
why  soldiers  and  students  listen  gladly  to  him  and  why  he  is  exhausted 
when  the  Benediction  is  pronounced. 

James  T.  Cleland. 

(iiiideposts  to   Crcalk'C  luuiiily   H'orsliip.     Edward  W .  and  Anna  Laura 
Gebhard.     Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press.     1953.     173  pp.     $2.50. 

This  volume  describes  the  development  of  family  solidarity  and  seren- 
ity which  parents  and  growing  children  may  find  in  group  life  as  they 
learn  thankfulness  at  mealtime,  as  they  talk  around  the  family  table  and 
handle  crises  and  problems  "in  the  reflective  spirit  of  prayer"  (p.  84). 
They  show  the  resources  for  children  in  the  Bible  and  the  hymnal  and 
provide  guidance  through  example  in  developing  the  skills  of  gratitude, 
appreciation,  and  security,  (p.  107)  For  families  with  older  children, 
they  suggest  aids  for  worshipping  alone,  and  the  chapters  on  harnessing 
hobbies  for  worship,  on  observing  church  and  family  festivals,  and  on 
preparing  children  for  those  times  when  human  resources  become  in- 
adequate are  as  realistic  as  bread  and  butter.  The  final  chapter  on  making 
the  church  the  partner  of  the  home  describes  so  well  the  function  of  the 
imaginative  pastor  that  it  alone  is  more  than  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 
Perhaps  most  valuable  of  all  for  pastors  and  church  school  teachers,  as 
well  as  parents,  are  the  appendices,  for  here,  carefully  adapted  to  age- 
levels,  are  35  pages  of  "resources  for  family  worship."  The  graces  both 
spoken  and  sung,  the  chart  explaining  the  uses  of  the  Bible  appropriate 
to  each  age  level,  family  readings,  parallel  gospels  for  older  children, 
hymn  studies,  worship  services — each  of  these  would  be  invaluable  for 
church  school  teachers  as  well  as  parents. 

John  J.  Rudin,  TI. 

The  Approach  to  Preaching.    W.  E.  Sangster.     Westminster  Press.    1952. 
112  pp.     $2.00. 

The  problems  and  opportunities  facing  students  and  pastors  in  Great 
Britain  must  be  very  much  those  facing  us  in  America,  if  one  may 
judge  by  this  latest  book  of  W.  E.  Sangster,  which  is  based  on  addresses 
given  to  the  students  of  the  six  Theological  Colleges  of  English  Method- 
ism, while  he  was  president  of  the  Methodist  Conference  of  Great 
Britain.  For  this  shrewd  little  book  drives  against  laziness  and  trivial 
occupation  in  the  ministry,  and  toward  a  well-planned,  efficient  ministry. 
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in  which  the  good  steward  invests  his  talents  with  cheerful  but  unfailing 
industry,  conscious  that  the  word  "minister"  means  "servant"  and  that 
One  came,  not  to  be  served,  but  to  serve. 

Here  is  a  highly  organized  but  cheerful  and  relaxed  preacher-priest- 
pastor-administrator,  whose  own  approach  to  preaching  is  saved  from 
mere  bustle  by  a  sensitive  appreciation  of  his  relation  to  God  and  to  his 
people,  and  who  between  the  lines  reveals  the  deep  springs  of  personal 
religious  experience  which  motivate  him.  Here  are  the  warm  heart  and 
cool  head  which  Mr.  Wesley  prized  in  his  ministers,  as  he  writes  wisely, 
engagingly,  movingly,  about  our  imperative  call,  the  plus  of  the  Spirit, 
the  husbandry  of  our  time,  the  conduct  of  worship,  pastoral  work,  and 
the  perils  of  our  calling. 

As  he  treats  these  topics,  which  certainly  are  not  new,  one  catches 
glimpses  of  a  Methodism  nearer  the  primitive  church  and  the  early 
Wesleyan  movement  than  is  represented  in  our  American  Methodism. 
And  yet  this  is  not  the  raw,  intolerant  vitality  of  the  sect,  for  equally 
significant  clues  reveal  a  noble  and  adequate  conception  of  the  ministry, 
attributable  to  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  catholic  Church  of  Europe 
as  it  is  now  and  as  it  has  been  through  the  centuries. 

John  J.  Rudin  H. 

Fight   the   Good  Fight.     Robert    Menzies.     Abingdon-Cokesbury   Press. 
1953.     173  pp.    $2.00. 

J^ord  of  All.     John  Trevor  Davies.     Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press.     1953. 
173  pp.    $2.00. 

Clear  of  the  Broodinq  Cloud.     Tack  Finegan.    Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press. 
1953.     176  pp.    $2.50. 

In  Parables.      Clovis   G.    Chappell.      Abingdon-Cokesbury    Press.      1953. 
153  pp.    $2.00. 

Here  are  four  more  in  the  never-ending  stream  of  brief  biblical- 
inspirational  sermonic  essays  which  became  popular  twenty  years  ago 
as  aids  to  "victorious  living,"  became  a  vogue  a  decade  ago  as  aiding 
"peace  of  mind,"  and  which  today  are  touted  as  enabling  us  to  "live  in 
four  dimensions." 

Drs.  Menzies  and  Davies  are  Scottish  and  British,  respectively ; 
they  are  older  men,  and  they  write  in  the  deft  but  solid,  less  generously 
illustrated  and  more  biblically  allusive  manner  which  we  would  expect 
of  them.  Their  titles  indicate  their  over-all  emphases.  The  first  would 
aid  us  in  fighting  the  good  fight  of  faith,  the  second  would  aid  us  in 
making  Jesus  Christ  Lord  of  all. 

Jack  Finegan,  the  brilliant  young  teacher  of  Old  and  New  Testament 
interpretation,  writer  on  Archeology,  and  Pastor  of  the  University 
Christian  Church  of  Berkeley,  California,  excels  in  the  choice  of  striking 
biblical  words,  figures,  and  themes,  and  he  expounds  them  sensitively, 
helpfully,  and — as  my  colleague  James  Cleland  would  say — ^bi-focally. 
Tliat  is,  lie  is  aware  of  both  the  biblical  W'eJtanschaunnfi  and  the  present- 
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dav  lisk'iier  in  his  (|uandary  of  despondency  or  subtle  modern  persecution 
or  monotonous  routine.  His  l)ook  is  striking  and  helpful,  but,  younger  and 
busier  than  the  British  writers,  he  lacks  their  ability  to  state  and  restate 
his  themes  adroitly,  and  the  footnotes  (lacking  in  the  other  three  books) 
do  not  reveal  their  broad  and  reflective  acquaintance  with  universal 
experience. 

Clovis  Chappell's  book  is  the  latest  in  a  long  series  of  best-selling 
biblical  sermon-essays  notable  for  their  simple,  whimsical  wisdom  and 
apt  illustrations.  As  one  who  recently  and  for  the  first  time  heard  him 
preach,  I  offer  this  friendly  advice  to  readers  of  his  books:  After  you 
liave  chuckled  or  guffawed  over  his  stories,  glance  through  the  book 
again,  noting  beneath  the  deceptive  simplicity  his  ability  to  drive  to  the 
heart  of  a  vital,  dramatic  biblical  passage,  the  single  well-chosen  central 
idea  reiterated  interestingly,  tlie  crystal-clear  arrangement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  thought,  and  liis  ability  to  draw  illustrations  from  his  ozvn 
experience.  Finally — an  observation  not  unrelated  to  the  previous  sen- 
tence— although  I  have  heard  many  of  his  stories  in  other  men's  sermons, 
it  is  only  in  his  sermons  that  they  come  alive  with  real  authenticity,  pre- 
cision, and  power. 

John  J.  Rudin,  II. 

Hviiiiis  and  Hitman  Life.     Erik  Routley.     Philosophical  Library.     1953. 
"  346  pp.    $6.00. 

The  above  book  is  almost  a  companion  volume  to  Lord  Ernie's  book. 
The  Psalms  in  Human  Life.  The  latter  was  published  fifty  years  ago. 
Dr.  Routley  states  that  the  great  difference  between  Lord  Ernie's  subject 
and  his  is  that  Lord  Ernie  "has  two  thousand  years  of  history  and  a 
hundred  and  fifty  psalms,  I  have  two  thousand  years,  yes,  but  only  three 
centuries  of  what  we  now  know  as  hymnody."  Out  of  a  possibility  of 
about  a  half  million  hymns.  Dr.  Routley  discusses  611  hymns,  not  counting 
foreign  originals. 

The  book  is  very  English,  and  most  of  the  hymns  discussed  are 
taken  from  the  English  Hymnal.  Not  only  does  Dr.  Routley  discuss  the 
hymns,  but  he  tells  many  interesting  stories  of  the  authors  of  the  hymns. 

Dr.  Routley  divides  his  book  into  three  parts — The  Story  of  Hymns — 
The  People  in  the  Story — and  Hymns  in  English  Life.  In  the  last 
section,  he  discusses  music  for  national  occasions,  weddings,  funerals, 
and  broadcasting.  Even  public  programs  given  at  Westminster  Abbey 
during  1913-14  and  1931-32  are  compared. 

J.  Foster  Barnes. 
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A  Prayer  for  Christian  Forbearance 

O  God,  whose  mercy  is  as  great  as  our  unworthiness, 
forgive  our  fe\erish  ways  and  the  impatience  of  our  atti- 
tudes as,  like  restless  pools,  our  spirits  so  often  mirror  the 
agitation  of  our  disturbed  day. 

In  the  midst  of  demands  which  drain  our  strength,  save 
us  from  forgetting  the  courtesy  which  shines  with  respect 
and  understanding  for  the  opinion  of  others. 

However  much  we  may  differ  in  viewpoint,  may  we 
never  lose  faith  in  one  another's  sincerity  and  high-minded- 
ness  of  purpose.  Scorning  all  that  is  petty  and  mean,  may 
these  testing  days  find  us  growing  in  true  greatness,  the 
nobility  of  goodness. 

In  the  Redeemer's  Name.     Amen. 

From  the  Prayer  ofifered  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  Fred- 
erick Brown  Harris,  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  on  March  2,  1954. 
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John  Wesley  on  Education* 

Dk.  John  O.  Gross 
Executive  Secretary,  Division  of  Educational  Institutions,  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  The  Methodist  Church 

John  Wesley  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford  and  as  great  a  scholar  as 
any  produced  by  eighteenth-century  England.  The  Wesley  medallion 
on  the  Board  of  Education  building  in  Nashville  shows  the  coats-of- 
arms  of  Christ  Church  College  from  which  he  graduated  and  of 
Lincoln  College  where  he  was  a  Fellow.  When  he  was  made  a  Fellow 
at  Lincoln,  his  father  who  was  also  an  Oxford  man  exultantly  ex- 
claimed :  "W'hat  will  be  my  fate,  God  only  knows.  Wherever  I  am, 
my  Jack  is  Fellow  of  Lincoln."  Wesley  always  cherished  his  Oxford 
days  and  once  said,  "I  love  the  very  sight  of  Oxford ;  I  love  the 
manner  of  life ;  I  love  and  esteem  many  of  its  institutions."  His  am- 
bition to  form  an  alliance  between  education  and  religion  is  epitomized 
on  the  above-mentioned  medallion :  "Let  us  unite  the  two  so  long 
divided — knowledge  and  vital  piety." 

Wesley's  devotion  to  education  was  not  platitudinous  but  sincere 
and  genuine.  He  had  a  large  vision  of  what  constituted  an  educated 
man.  He  himself  read  continuously.  While  a  student  at  Oxford  he 
read  as  he  walked  on  his  occasional  trips  to  his  home  at  Epworth. 
When  traveling  on  horseback  he  always  had  a  book  in  his  hand,  and 
in  later  life  he  had  bookshelves  put  in  his  chaise.  He  read  most  of 
the  new  books  of  the  century  and  his  taste  took  him  into  every  realm 
of  literature.  During  his  lifetime  he  wrote  371  publications  covering 
an    enormous   range   of   subjects,    including   translations    of   foreign 

*  This  article  is  an  abridgment  of  the  booklet,  The  Wesleyan  Hcritaqc  in 
Edwation,  copyright,  1954,  by  the  Division  of  Educational  Institutions,  Board 
of  Education  of  The  Methodist  Church.  The  complete  text  was  delivered  as 
a  lecture  in  York  Chapel  on  November  4,  1953. 
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authors,  working  libraries  for  preachers,  textbooks  for  his  schools, 
his  famous  Fifty  Volumes  of  the  Christian  Library,  an  English  diction- 
ary, and  abridgements  of  many  writers  for  general  circulation.  He 
once  said,  "I  desire  plain  truth  for  plain  people."  In  this  day  when 
publishers  are  making  the  best  literature  available  in  cheap  bindings, 
we  can  look  back  to  Wesley  as  the  first  leader  of  thought  to  use  the 
printed  page  on  a  large  scale.  As  a  Bible  scholar  his  Notes  on  the 
New  Testament  anticipated  a  number  of  changes  later  incorporated 
in  the  Revised  \'ersions  of  1881  and  1952.  Wesley  made  30,000 
pounds,  a  fortune  in  those  days,  from  his  publications  and  spent  all 
of  it  on  his  charities  and  on  churches  which  were  in  difficulties. 

Kingswood  College,  Methodism's  first  venture  in  education,  was 
started  in  1739.  just  a  year  after  Wesley's  heart  was  "strangely 
warmed"  at  Aldersgate.  Its  history  reflects  the  goal  Methodism 
cherished  for  education  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Methodist 
movement.  There  was  a  time  when  Weslc}-  dreamed  of  Kingswood's 
becoming  a  school  of  collegiate  grade.  Antipathy  at  Oxford  toward 
youth  "bred  to  trades"  caused  six  young  Methodists  to  be  expelled. 
After  this  Wesley  vowed  that  he  would  have  an  educational  program 
at  Kingswood  superior  in  some  respects  to  any  university  he  had  seen 
at  home  or  abroad.  He  himself  outlined  its  curriculum  and  prepared 
the  necessary  textbooks  in  English  grammar,  French,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew.  These  textbooks,  which  contained  1729  printed  pages,  give 
some  idea  of  the  immense  amount  of  labor  entailed. 

The  name  of  Wesley  is  usually  associated  with  evangelism.  That 
he  was  one  of  the  greatest  evangelists  Christendom  has  known  is  a 
settled  fact.  But  Wesley  was  not  a  "hot-headed  revivalist  preacher, 
but  a  man  of  rare  mental  acumen  and  richly  cultured  mind."  No 
single  leader  influenced  as  many  minds  or  exerted  a  greater  influence 
upon  the  cultural  outlook  of  his  time.  The  Methodist  awakening 
made  improvement  of  the  mind  a  matter  of  conscience  and  helped  to 
set  public  opinion  against  illiteracy.  To  understand  the  significance 
of  this,  one  must  be  reminded  of  the  wide-spread  ignorance  and  il- 
literacv  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Masses  deprived  of  education  lived 
under  depressing  conditions.  Even  as  late  as  1815  in  the  English 
county  said  to  have  had  the  highest  percentage  of  literates,  only  one 
child  in  twenty-four  attended  a  school  of  any  kind.  For  the  country 
as  a  whole  it  was  estimated  that  only  one  of  fifty  could  read  and  write. 
A  writer  in  commenting  on  this  says  that  Wesley  must  be  recognized 
as  "the  onlv  man  of  importance  in  the  eighteenth  century  who  was 
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really  and  practically  interested  in  the  education  of  children  of  all 
classes." 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  Wesley  made  education  an  in- 
dispensable concomitant  to  the  exangelistic  movement.  When  he  ob- 
served the  poverty  of  many  of  his  converts  his  heart  was  stirred  to 
give  them  a  more  abundant  life  here  and  now.  Through  the  edu- 
cational program  he  helped  to  start  one  of  the  greatest  humanitarian 
movements  in  history.  The  evangelical  revival  carried  an  emphasis 
upon  the  improvement  of  the  whole  person  ;  the  intellect  as  well  as 
the  emotions  could  be  quickened  by  a  rebirth  of  the  spiritual  nature. 
Inspired  by  the  awakening,  interest  in  education  took  on  crusade  pro- 
portions. While  Wesley  held  that  men  must  be  saved  by  faith,  salva- 
tion would  help  them  to  become  better  members  of  their  communities. 

Green,  the  historian  who  is  often  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
Wesleyan  revival  saved  England  from  the  fate  that  befell  France, 
credits  the  spiritual  movement  led  by  Wesley  for  "the  first  impulse  to 
our  popular  education."  This  impetus  found  expression  first  in  the 
Sunday  school.  This  has  been  called  the  root  out  of  which  England's 
system  of  day  schools  grew.  The  founder  of  the  modern  Sunda)'^ 
school  movement.  Robert  Raikes,  anxious  for  a  way  of  dealing  with 
the  children  released  from  the  restraints  of  employment  on  Sunday, 
had  the  idea  of  a  school  suggested  to  him  by  Sophia  Bradburn,  the 
wife  of  one  of  early  Methodist  preachers.  The  first  Sunday  schools 
taught  both  elementary  and  religious  subjects.  Gradually,  as  the  day 
schools  developed,  the  Sunday  schools  changed  from  being  establish- 
ments for  the  teaching  of  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  to  the  giving  of 
instruction  in  religion. 

Early  Methodists  recruited  from  the  underprivileged  class  were 
the  unlettered,  forgotten  men  and  women  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
If  they  were  to  be  lifted,  Wesley  knew  they  must  have  education. 
He  sincerely  believed  that  while  Methodists  may  be  poor,  they  need 
not  be  ignorant.  Furthermore,  Wesley  knew  that  if  the  results  of  his 
revivals  were  to  be  permanent,  education  must  be  united  with  religion. 

He  outlined  a  program  for  adult  education  that  was  far  in  advance 
of  his  time.  He  encouraged  the  converts  from  the  mines  and  factories 
to  learn  to  read  and  provided  for  them  helpful  literature.  Methodism, 
Dr.  Henry  Betts  holds,  literally  "lifted  multitudes  from  a  life  of 
ignorance  and  brutality  and  made  them  intelligent  and  responsible 
men  ;  it  gave  them  some  interest  in  books  and  music,  if  only  at  first 
in  religious  books  and  sacred  music.     ^lanv  a  man  who  would  other- 
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wise  have  been  a  mere  brute  was  brought,  first  of  all  to  an  experience 
of  religion,  and  then  led  to  study  his  Bible  and  to  read  some  of  the 
books  written  by  Wesley  or  recommended  by  him  to  his  people. 
Very  often  he  went  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  best  literature." 

Education  throughout  the  history  of  Methodism  has  been  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Methodist  preacher.  Wesley  insisted  that  his 
preachers  preach  on  education.  "Preach  expressly  on  education," 
he  commanded  them.  To  an  anticipated  alibi,  "but  I  have  no  gift  for 
this,"  he  forthrightly  replied:  "Gift  or  no  gift,  you  are  to  do  it,  else 
you  are  not  called  to  be  a  Methodist  preacher." 

Since  most  of  Wesley's  first  preachers  had  been  deprived  of  edu- 
cational opportunities,  he  wanted  them  to  have  a  wide  purview  of 
general  knowledge  and  he  insisted  that  they  spend  five  hours  of  every 
day  in  hard  study.  Beginning  with  the  Conference  of  1745,  he  drew 
up  a  list  of  books  covering  practical  and  doctrinal  divinity,  philosophy, 
astronomy,  poetry,  history,  and  so  on.  He  rated  the  success  of  his 
preachers  partly  by  their  use  of  mental  appeal  and  in  1768  explained 
the  decline  of  religion  among  IMethodists  by  their  neglect  of  good 
literature.  In  time  it  became  the  rule  that  regardless  of  how  little 
education  a  man  possessed  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  conference, 
he  was  required  through  a  regulated  course  of  reading  earnestly  to  try 
to  et[uip  himself  for  the  work  of  an  itinerant. 

The  inspiring  enthusiasm  of  Wesley  for  reading  was  contagious. 
His  preachers  in  their  contacts  with  him  became  aware  of  their  lack 
of  education  and  through  diligent  study  and  hard  reading  many  were 
able  to  count  as  educated  men  and  to  hold  their  own  among  the 
universitv-trained  Anglicans.  Wesley's  perpetual  busy-ness  and  the 
disciplined  study  of  great  books  became  a  fixed  ideal  for  the  itinerant 
Methodist  ministry. 

Tlie  motto  chosen  by  Wesley  for  the  Kingswood  School  was : 
"In  Gloriam  Dei  Optimi  Maximi  In 
Usum  Ecclesiae  Et  Reipublicae." 
(To  the  glory  of  the  Most  High  God 
in  the  service  of  Church  and  State.) 

There  have  been  some  conjectures  about  the  origin  of  this  motto. 
Some  see  in  it  the  influence  of  Plato  upon  Wesley.  Others  trace  it 
to  an  inscription  on  New  College,  Oxford :  "To  supply  fit  persons  for 
the  service  of  God  in  Church  and  State."  The  belief  that  the  church 
needs  the  sympathetic  and  constructive  help  of  economists,  scientists, 
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educators,  journalists,  and,  in  fact,  all  persons  who  deal  with  the 
making  of  opinion,  obviously  was  inherent  in  Methodism's  early  edu- 
cational efforts.  The  first  institutions  were  not  organized  to  serve 
the  church  per  se.  The  incentive  here  was  exactly  the  same  as  that 
which  built  chapels  and  organized  Sunday  schools.  The  college  was 
accepted  as  an  integrated  part  of  the  church's  strategy  for  the  building 
of  a  Christian  world. 

A  study  of  Wesley's  philosophy  of  education  shows  that  it  con- 
tained objectives  far  in  advance  of  his  time.  While  we  recognize 
without  question  that  some  of  his  ideas  for  the  training  and  control  of 
children  were  severe  and  impractical,  yet  they  grew  out  of  efforts  to 
find  workable  educational  methods.  He  himself,  as  a  child  at  Charter- 
house, had  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  schoolmasters  who  had 
neither  knowledge  nor  concern  about  the  true  aims  of  education. 
Many  of  Wesley's  opinions  about  the  nature  of  children  came  from  the 
stern  household  at  Epworth  and  from  William  Law.  He  "never  con- 
sidered the  child  as  a  child,  but  rather  as  a  unit  for  salvation,  bred 
in  sin,  apt  to  evil,  and  altogether  as  'a  brand  to  be  plucked  out  of  the 
burning.'  "  But  withal,  he  placed  in  the  whole  program  of  education 
constructive  goals  which  were  to  be  leavened  later  by  sound  educa- 
tional psychology. 

In  1781  Wesley  recalled  the  development  of  his  personal  educa- 
tional philosophy  and  wrote:  "About  forty  years  ago,  one  or  two 
tracts  upon  education  fell  into  my  hands  which  led  me  to  consider 
the  methods  pursued  in  that  great  school  wherein  I  had  been  educated 
and  in  such  others  as  were  in  the  highest  repute,  particularly  those  in 
and  near  London.  I  spent  many  thoughts  on  the  subject  and  frequent- 
ly conversed  upon  it  with  some  of  the  most  principled  men  I  knew.  A 
few  years  afterward  I  had  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  concerning 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  schools  in  Holland  and  Germany.  But, 
in  those  as  well  as  in  our  own,  I  found  a  few  particulars  which  I  could 
not  approve  of." 

Wesley's  educational  writings  point  to  the  aforementioned  interest 
in  educational  theory.  He  was  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Locke, 
Milton,  and  Rousseau  on  educational  theories  and  practice.  His  will- 
ingness to  experiment  with  new  ideas  is  seen  in  departures  made  at 
Kingswood  and  Cokesbury  from  the  traditional  educational  programs 
of  the  English  school.  These,  he  held,  were  justified  since  Locke  and 
Rousseau  had  the  same  sentiments.     Their  "mistaken  notions"  about 
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religion  did  not  keep  him  from  respecting  their  wisdom  and  genius  in 
other  areas. 

While  Wesley  criticized  the  education  of  the  eighteenth  century 
for  the  wide  disparity  between  its  theory  and  practice,  his  chief  ob- 
jection was  its  omission  of  religion  and  the  absence  of  a  religious 
motive.  This  lifts  up  the  central  tenet  in  his  educational  philosophy, 
namely,  that  religion  and  education  must  be  joined  together.  To 
Wesley,  religious  education  was  something  more  than  instruction  in 
religious  knowledge ;  it  was  the  expression  of  the  religious  point  of 
view  in  all  things.  The  logical  result  of  this,  he  believed,  would  be 
an  improved  morality  and  social  consciousness. 

This  distinct  element  in  \\  esley's  educational  philosophy,  namely, 
the  alliance  between  religion  and  education,  was  accentuated  by  Wes- 
ley's association  with  the  Moravians.  Spangenberg,  the  German 
pastor  who  exercised  a  great  influence  on  Wesley,  had  been  a  teacher 
of  poor  children  in  Jena  and  a  professor  at  Halle.  Peter  Boehler,  his 
companion  and  spiritual  guide,  was  a  scholar  of  Jena  University. 
After  Aldersgate,  Wesley  visited  Germany  and  saw  the  Moravian 
schools  in  action.  Also,  while  there  he  became  familiar  with  the 
educational  views  of  Comenius.  Education,  Comenius  held,  was  in- 
tended to  do  more  than  eradicate  natural  sin ;  it  aimed  to  give  moral 
control.  He  attached  a  religious  motive  to  it  and  made  knowledge, 
virtue,  and  piety  the  principal  aims. 

Notwithstanding  Wesley's  appreciation  for  many  of  the  projected 
educational  theories  and  practices  current  in  his  day,  he  was  a  ready 
and  keen  critic  of  them.  He  was  never  awed  by  Rousseau.  To 
Wesley  Rousseau  was  a  consummate  coxcomb  and  a  bigoted  oracle. 
Educational  thought  in  our  day  would  be  more  conducive  to  our 
national  well-being  if  the  educational  descendants  of  John  Wesley 
could  critically  analyze  current  educational  theories.  Now  when  some 
educational  leaders  assume  that  man  needs  no  saviour  other  than  his 
own  intelligence,  teachers  in  Wesleyan  colleges  and  universities  could 
well  reread  his  antidote  to  such  atheism.  Once,  when  Wesley  observed 
that  the  trend  of  the  individual  is  toward  self-sufficiency,  even  to  the 
extent  of  every  man's  making  himself  his  own  god,  he  asked,  ''What 
can  be  done  to  cure  it?"  and  then  followed  with  his  own  answer: 
"From  the  very  first  dawn  of  reason  continually  inculcate  God  in 
this  and  every  place.  God  made  you  and  me  and  the  earth  and  the 
sun.     He  made  the  sun  to  shine  and  the  wind  to  blow  and  the  trees 
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to  bear  fruit."  Wesley,  if  he  were  here  today,  would  meet  the  onrush 
of  contemporary  naturahsm  by  putting  God  in  the  educational  process. 

A  critic  of  Wesley's  ideas  on  religious  training  accused  them  of 
doing  more  harm  than  good  and  said  that  children  so  trained  would 
become  worse  than  others  when  all  restraint  was  removed.  Wesley 
saw  in  the  attack  the  influence  of  Rousseau  but  he  did  not  dismiss  the 
charges  without  a  constructive  comment.  He  avowed  that  the  failures 
due  to  religious  teaching  could  be  traced  to  the  failure  of  the  teacher. 
To  be  a  successful  teacher,  he  held,  one  must  possess  the  spirit  of 
true  religion  but  in  addition  be  a  capable  classroom  manager  and 
instructor.  Given  these  two,  Wesley  concluded,  religion  would  be 
more  than  "an  austere,  melancholy  thing." 

An  analysis  of  Wesley's  writings  shows  that  he  was  devoted  to 
precise  scholarship.  His  mind  had  been  disciplined  by  continuous 
study  and  work.  He  wrote,  one  critic  said,  "as  a  man  confined  within 
the  narrowest  limits  of  time  and  space  whose  thoughts  are  so  well 
in  hand  that  he  can  say  everything  needful  within  those  limits."  His 
personal  contempt  for  low  standards  is  mirrored  in  his  concern  for  the 
correctness  of  his  hymns.  In  the  preface  to  the  first  Methodist  hymnal 
he  noted  that  his  and  his  brother's  hymns  were  frequently  reprinted 
in  other  hymnals  without  credit  being  given.  Then  he  adds :  "They 
are  perfectly  welcome  so  to  do  provided  they  print  them  just  as  they 
are ;  but  I  desire  that  they  would  not  attempt  to  mend  them."  When 
a  hymn  was  changed,  he  requested  that  the  true  reading  be  placed  in 
the  margin  so  that  he  or  his  brother  would  not  "be  accountable  either 
for  the  nonsense  or  doggerel  of  other  men." 

The  drive  that  made  John  Wesley  a  great  humanitarian  was  the 
result  of  a  religious  experience  which  caused  him  to  love  the  Lord 
his  God  with  all  his  mind.  The  most  disturbing  foe  to  ignorance, 
poverty  and  other  elements  which  breed  unrest,  John  Wesley  has 
shown,  is  an  educated  Christian  ready  to  follow  the  implications  of  his 
Christian  convictions. 

The  Methodist  educational  institution  which  follow's  the  Wesleyan 
tradition  is  not  only  committed  to  academic  integrity  and  sound  edu- 
cational practices,  but  in  addition  strives  as  the  1952  Discipline  states, 

"To  create  and  maintain  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  the  development 
of  a  Christian  philosophy  of  life  to  the  end  that  all  members  of  the  college 
and  university  communities  may  possess  a  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  Christian  faitli  and  that  students  may  emerge  from  their  education- 
al experiences  prepared  to  witness  to  the  gospel  in  every  area  of  life." 


With  the  Dean 

The  faculty  of  the  North  Carolina  Pastors'  School  has  been  an- 
notniced  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Kale,  Dean  of  the  Pastors'  School.  Dr.  Oren 
H.  Baker,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  in  the  Colgate- 
Rochester  Divinity  School,  will  give  a  course  on  "Pastoral  Counsel- 
ing." Dr.  \\'aldo  Beach,  Professor  of  Christian  Ethics,  The  Divinity 
School  of  Duke  University,  will  give  a  course  on  "Christian  Ethics 
and  Contemporary  Problems."  Dr.  Andrew  W.  Blackwood,  Jr., 
Pastor  of  the  Northminster  Presbyterian  Church,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
will  give  a  course  on  "Doctrinal  Preaching."  Dr.  Kermit  Eb)'',  Pro- 
fessor of  Social  Sciences  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  will  give  a 
course  on  "Ministering  to  an  Industrial  Community."  Dr.  Eby's 
course  is  made  possible  by  interested  pastors  and  laymen  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Reverend  Horace  R.  McSwain,  Missionary  Secre- 
tary of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference.  Mrs.  Edith  Willis 
Reed,  Director  of  Children's  Work,  Western  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference, will  give  a  course  on  "The  Vacation  Church  School." 

During  the  Christian  Convocation,  June  8-11,  Dr.  Henry  P.  Van 
Dusen,  President  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  will 
give  the  fifth  series  of  the  James  A.  Gray  Lectures  on  the  general  sub- 
ject "Spirit,  Son  and  Father,  A  Re-examination  of  the  Christian  Faith 
in  the  Light  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  Dr.  Pierce  Harris,  pastor  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  will  be  the  Convocation 
Preacher,  delivering  a  sermon  in  the  University  Chapel  on  each 
evening  of  the  Convocation.  Dr.  Harris  will  conduct  a  workshop  on 
preaching  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  June  9.  Bishop  Costen  J.  Har- 
rell.  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Charlotte  Area  of  The  Methodist  Church, 
will  be  the  devotional  leader,  speaking  in  York  Chapel  each  morning 
of  the  Convocation  on  the  general  theme  "Our  Quest  for  The  Living 
God."  Bishop  Harrell  will  also  conduct  the  Convocation  Communion 
service  on  Thursday  afternoon,  June  10. 

The  Dean  announces  the  appointment  of  Mr.  John  Victor  Cham- 
berlain as  Visiting  Lecturer  in  BibHcal  Studies  for  the  year  1954-55. 
Mr.  Robert  Granville  Gardner  will  be  Assistant  in  Preaching.  Miss 
Doralyn  Hickey  will  be  Assistant  in  the  Library.  As  previously  an- 
nounced, Mr.  Andrew  Durwood  Foster  will  assume  his  duties  as 
Assistant  Professor  of  the  History  and   Philosophy  of  Religion  in 
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September,  1954.  Mr.  IMcMurry  Smith  Richey  will  also  l^egin  full 
time  service  as  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Christian 
Education. 

Dr.  William  li.  Brownlee  will  be  on  sabbatical  leave  during  the 
fall  semester,  and  Dr.  Kenneth  W.  Clark  during  both  semesters,  of 
19r4-55.  Dr.  Clark  has  received  a  Fulbright  award  for  research  at 
the  University  of  Manchester,  Manchester,  England.  Dr.  Ray  C.  Retry 
and  Dr.  James  T.  Cleland  will  return  from  sabbatical  leaves  which 
they  have  had  during  the  current  semester. 

During  the  current  year,  the  faculty  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  thought  upon  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity.  These  changes  will  appear  in  the  issue  of  the  Divinity 
School  catalogue  for  May,  1954,  and  will  go  into  effect  for  all  persons 
entering  the  Divinity  School  after  June  1,  1954.  A  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  these  changes  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

The  Henry  Harrison  Jordan  Loan  Library,  during  the  month  of 
February,  issued  a  new  catalogue.  This  is  the  5th  edition  of  the 
General  Catalogue  and  lists  all  of  the  titles  in  the  Loan  Library  on 
February,  1954.  A  total  of  584  titles  are  included,  114  of  which  have 
not  previously  appeared  in  any  of  the  catalogues  of  this  library.  The 
Divinity  School  Librarian,  Mr.  Donn  Michael  Farris,  will  be  glad  to 
send  a  copy  of  the  new  catalogue  upon  the  request  of  any  minister 
who  is  interested  in  this  service. 

Dr.  James  T.  Cleland's  book,  The  True  and  Lively  Word,  is  re- 
viewed elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  Dr.  Cleland's  friends 
congratulate  him,  not  only  upon  this  excellent  book,  but  upon  the 
wide  and  deserved  recognition  that  has  come  to  him  from  the  press. 

The  Dean  visited  Wofford  College,  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  on  March 
26  to  interview  prospective  students.  A  similar  visit  was  paid  on 
April  1  to  Bethany  College,  Bethany,  West  Virginia,  where  he  also 
delivered  the  address  at  the  annual  Honors  Day  Convocation.  He 
preached  at  Central  Methodist  Church,  Shelby,  North  Carolina,  on 
March  28,  and  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
The  Methodist  Church  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  April  19-23. 

Dean  Cannon  was  guest  of  honor  at  the  annual  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Dinner  of  the  \\'ake  County  Alumni  Association  on  April  26,  and 
represented  the  Divinity  School  at  the  biennial  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Theological  Schools  in  Chicago,  Illinois  June 
14-16. 


With  the  Faculty 


Proffesor  Beach  attended  meetings  of  the  Society  for  Theologi- 
cal Discussion  in  New  York,  May  1-2,  and  taught  in  the  Pastors' 
School  program  during  the  Christian  Convocation  in  June.  An 
article  of  his,  "A  Protestant  x\pproach  to  the  Church-State  Issue," 
appeared  in  the  Spring  issue  of  Religion  in  Life. 

Professor  Brownlee  has  been  preaching  regularly  in  Presby- 
terian Churches  near  Oxford  and  Henderson,  N.  C,  On  April  12, 
he  spoke  on  "The  Servant  of  the  Lord  in  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls"  be- 
fore the  Carohna  Christian  Fellowship  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

Professor  Clark  met  with  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Training  of 
the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference,  in  Charlotte,  in  early 
February.  In  March,  he  taught  in  the  Christian  Workers  School,  in 
Knoxville,  and  attended  the  annual  sectional  meetings  of  the  National 
Association  of  Biblical  Instructors  and  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Exegesis,  presenting  a  paper  at  the  latter.  These 
meetings  were  held  at  Wofford  College  in  recognition  of  her  centennial 
year.  Spring  engagements  have  included  an  Executive  Committee 
session  in  Atlanta  of  the  International  Greek  New  Testament,  and 
illustrated  lectures  before  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America 
(meeting  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina)  and  the  Southern  Con- 
vention of  Congregational-Christian  Churches.  Dr.  Clark  has  received 
a  Fulbright  award  for  study  abroad  and  will  be  on  sabbatical  leave 
during  1954-55.  He  and  Mrs.  Clark  will  reside  in  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, during  the  next  academic  year,  while  Dr.  Clark  engages  in 
researches  at  the  University  of  Manchester  and  the  John  Rylands 
Library. 

Professor  Cleland  "spent  March  and  April  in  Florida,  and  May 
in  Durham,  loafing  away  his  sabbatical  leave." 

Professor  Dicks  gave  the  Thirkield-Jones  Lectures  in  March  at 
Gammon  Theological  Seminary.  Atlanta,  Georgia.  March  24  he 
spoke  at  the  Hamline  Methodist  Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  April  13 
he  spoke  to  the  medical  staff  and  guests  of  the  Henry  Ford  Hospital, 
Detroit,  Michigan,  the  first  non-medical  lecturer  ever  to  speak  before 
this  group.  April  22  he  spoke  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Virginia  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Richmond,  Virginia.     May 
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14  he  gave  an  address  at  a  district  meeting  of  pastors  and  laymen  in 
Carthage,   North   Carolina,   on  "Helping  Alcoholics." 

Mr.  Farris,  Librarian,  represented  the  Divinity  School  at  the 
eighth  annual  conference  of  the  American  Theological  Library  As- 
sociation held  at  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
June  15-17.  Mr.  Farris  also  attended  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  organization  and  participated  in  a  panel  discussion 
on  "Communication  and  Cooperation  among  Theological  Libraries." 

Professor  Kale  taught  in  the  Burlington  and  Forest  City  Train- 
ing Schools  in  March.  He  addressed  the  Workers'  Conference  of 
Hay  Street  Methodist  Church,  Fayetteville,  on  April  8.  During  the 
week  of  April  19-24,  he  attended  the  meetings  of  the  General  Board 
of  Education  of  The  Methodist  Church  in  Detroit.  On  April  25,  he 
began  serving  as  Supply  Pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  of 
Asheboro  and  will  continue  until  the  Annual  Conference  in  September, 
filling  out  the  year  for  the  late  Dr.  W.  A.  Stanbury.  This  appointment 
involves  only  the  morning  worship  on  Sundays,  and  does  not  inter- 
fere with  Professor  Kale's  regular  work  in  the  Divinity  School. 
Professor  Kale  was  the  Dean  of  the  Convocation,  June  8-11. 

Professor  Lacy  contributed  an  article  to  The  Pastor  on  "'Chris- 
tians in  the  Struggle  for  World  Community,"  one  in  a  series  of  pre- 
paratory papers  introducing  the  Evanston  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  He  has  taken  part  in  schools  of  missions  at 
Pullen  Memorial  Baptist  Church,  Raleigh,  and  Epworth  Methodist 
Church,  Durham. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Petrv,  on  sabbatical  leave  in  Europe,  wrote 
on  March  25  :  "Here  we  are  among  the  ruins  of  Rome,  and  I  must  say 
that  in  spite  of  the  ancient  all  around  Rome  does  not  seem  to  be  a  city 
of  contradictions.  It  is  a  city  of  many  people ;  streets  are  crowded, 
every  bus  and  streetcar  is  jammed.  If  this  is  an  off-tourist  sea.'^on, 
I  would  hate  to  imagine  what  the  summer  is  like.  Ray  is  off  early 
every  morning  to  the  Vatican  Library,  as  it  is  open  only  until  noon 
five  days  a  week.  This  leaves  us  lots  of  time  to  do  things  together 
and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  things  a  bit  easy  for  a  part  of  each 
day.  When  we  leave  Rome  on  April  3,  we  will  be  pretty  much  on 
the  move  until  we  reach  London.  W^e  will  try  to  get  in  contact  with 
the  Durwood  Fosters  while  we  are  in  Heidelberg.  Weather  here  in 
Italy  is  glorious.  Since  we  had  the  lovely  train  ride  from  Marseilles 
to  Rome  along  the  coast,  I  don't  think  we  will  go  to  Naples  for  the 
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Amalti  Drive.  It  surely  could  not  be  lovelier  than  what  we  saw  for 
most  of  two  days." 

Professor  Regen  was  a  Commissioner  from  Granville  Presbytery 
to  the  Ninety-fourth  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States,  which  convened  at  Montreat,  N.  C.  on  May  27. 
In  connection  with  this  week-long  meeting  he  also  attended  the  Pre- 
Assembly  Conference  of  Evangelism  meeting  at  the  same  place  on 
Ma}'  26-27.  Other  engagements  of  Mr.  Regen  have  been  speaking  to 
the  Westminster  Fellowship  on  March  14,  to  the  Cabot  Society  on 
April  20,  and  preaching  at  the  Presbyterian  C'hurch  of  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C,  on  June  13. 

Professor  Rudix  preached  in  the  Chapel  Hill  Presbyterian 
Church  on  March  4  and  taught  a  course  in  Corporate  Worship  in  the 
Methodist  Leadership  Training  School  at  Pittsboro,  N.  C,  March 
28-30.  He  served  as  celebrant  in  the  University  Maundy  Thursday 
Communion  Service;  he  taught  a  series  on  Methodist  Worship  and 
Devotional  Life  in  the  Couples'  Class  of  Trinity  Methodist  Church, 
Durham ;  and  on  June  10-14  he  led  a  workshop  in  preaching  and 
worship  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  for  the  Association  of  Theological  Pro- 
fessors in  the  Practical  Fields. 

Professor  Schafer  conducted  a  course  in  Presbyterian  beliefs 
at  a  leadership  training  school  held  at  the  Trinity  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  Durham,  March  1-5.  On  April  24,  he  read  a  paper  on 
"Jonathan  Edwards'  Conception  of  the  Church"  before  the  American 
Society  of  Church  History,  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  He  has 
preached  at  various  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  vicinity  of  Durham. 

Professor  Stinespring  read  a  paper  entitled  "A  New  Look  at 
Deuteronomy"  before  the  Southern  Section  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Exegesis,  meeting  at  Wofiford  College,  March  30. 

Professor  Walton  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Church  in 
Goldsboro  on  March  7.  He  taught  StewardsJiip  in  the  Goldsboro 
Area  Training  School  from  March  7  to  1 1  and  Christian  Beliefs  in  the 
Sanford  Area  Training  School  from  March  15  to  17.  He  interviewed 
prospective  students  at  High  Point  College  on  March  18  and  evalu- 
ated the  program  at  the  Glen  Raven  Methodist  Church  in  Burlington 
on  ^Nlarch  19.  He  attended  a  meeting  on  March  22  with  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  Planning  Committee  and  visited  the  Methodist 
Church  at  Franklinton,  March  22,  to  discuss  the  church  building 
plans.  He  attended  on  March  25  a  Committee  meeting  of  the  North 
Carnlina  Conference  Board  of  IVIissions  and  Church  Extension,  and 
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from  March  28  to  April  4  he  preached  each  evening  in  a  revival  at 
the  Siler  City  Methodist  Church.  On  April  1  he  met  with  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  Committees  at  Goldsboro.  He  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  Rural  Church  Committee  of  the  State  Council  of  Churches  on 
April  7  in  Durham  and  the  meeting  of  the  Migrant  Work  Committee 
April  8  in  Raleigh.  On  April  12  and  May  31  he  presided  at  the 
Southeastern  Personnel  Committee  of  the  National  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, which  interviewed  missionary  prospects.  He  spoke  in  the 
Good  Friday  Service  at  the  Duke  University  Chapel  on  April  16. 
From  April  21  to  23  he  visited  church  building  projects  in  the  Greens- 
boro District  and  on  April  24  in  the  Winston-Salem  District.  He 
taught  the  J  fork  of  the  Local  Church  in  the  Louisburg  Area  Training 
School,  April  25-29,  and  on  May  3  he  preached  at  the  New  Bern 
District  Conference.  During  the  weekend  of  May  15  he  conducted  a 
church  program  analysis  and  workshop  at  Washington,  North  Caro- 
lina. He  preached  every  evening  at  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Church  in 
Durham  from  May  23  to  28,  and  from  June  13  to  20  he  preached 
everv  evening  at  tlie  Methodist  Church  in  Carthage. 


With  the  Students 

When  the  Duke  Gardens  burst  forth  in  all  their  beauty  and  the 
Juniors  began  to  spend  time  in  preparation  for  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  English  Bible  Examination,  we  knew  spring  had  come  at 
last  to  Duke.  For  the  students  it  has  been  a  busy  and  profitable 
season. 

During  the  past  weeks  and  months  a  number  of  outstanding  con- 
temporary figures  in  the  local  and  world  Church  appeared  as  special 
speakers  in  York  Chapel.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Micklem  spoke  on  the 
distinctiveness  of  the  Ciiristian  Revelation.  Dr.  Aiken  Taylor,  author 
(if  the  recently  pulilished  book,  "A  Sober  Faith,"  outlined  a  construc- 
tive approach  for  the  minister  regarding  the  alcoholic  and  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  ;  Rev.  Charles  Jones,  disputed  figure  in  the  recent  Chapel 
Plill  controversy,  spoke  on  "The  Prophetic  Role  of  the  Ministry"  ; 
and  Dr.  Norman  Dunning,  house  warden  of  Hall  College.  England, 
spoke  on  the  interseminary  movement. 

During  Lent,  study  groups  of  six  to  ten  students  met  with  faculty 
members  in  informal  discussion  of  selected  subjects,  all  to  the  end 
that  they  would  be  better  prepared  for  Passion  Week  and  Easter. 
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This  was  the  first  year  such  an  attempt  was  made,  and  it  proved  very 
satisfactory. 

April  7  saw  student  elections,  and  four  new  officers  were  elected. 
The  results  were  as  follows:  President,  Jim  Martin  of  Dallas,  Texas; 
Vice-President,  Tom  Stockton  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. ;  Secretary, 
Sally  Broome  of  Danville,  Va. ;  and  Treasurer,  Tom  Lee  of  Birming- 
ham, Alabama.  These  officers  were  installed  with  an  appropriate 
worship  service  in  York  Chapel  on  April  30. 

Ray  Moore,  Chairman  of  the  Social  Committee,  directed  plans  that 
produced  one  of  the  finest  annual  banquets  we  have  seen  of  late  on 
the  evening  of  April  30.  Divines  and  faculty,  plus  dates  and  wives, 
enjoyed  the  food  and  fellowship  provided.  Ray  and  his  Committee 
of  Dave  Black,  Claude  Barrett,  Bill  Bigham  and  Burns  Nesbitt  out- 
lined a  fine  meal  and  a  worthwhile  program.  Featured  on  the  pro- 
gram were  Don  Richardson,  Charles  Johnson,  Bruce  Pate,  Trudy 
Croft,  and — as  "The  Last  Straws" — Wallace  Kirby.  Cecil  Myrick, 
Phil  Gibbs,  Kyung  II  Mah. 

The  Divinity  School  spring  sports  program  featured  a  softball 
team,  representing  the  school  in  intramural  competition.  Also,  volley- 
ball and  tennis  teams  placed  in  the  running.  Many  more  divines  than 
usual  attempted  golf  this  spring,  and  on  Mondays  the  courses  near 
Durham  were  full  of  "exercising  Divinity  students." 

The  Duke  Circuit  Rider  of  1954,  under  the  able  supervision  of 
Editor  Walter  Hudgins  of  Danville,  Virginia,  and  Business  Manager 
Bob  McKenzie  of  W^ilmington.  N.  C.  made  its  appearance  and 
enjoyed  wide  circulation. 

Carroll  Yingling,  ]r. 


"The  True  and  Lively  Word" 

The  True  and  Lively  Word.    James  T.  Cleland.    Scribner.     1954. 
120  pp.    $2.50. 

This  "wee  book"  of  Professor  James  T.  Cleland  was  highlighted 
in  rime,  March  29,  1954,  wuth  such  appreciation  of  Professor  Cleland 
both  as  a  preacher  and  as  a  wit  that  his  colleagues  at  Duke  University 
have  rejoiced  in  this  well  deserved  recognition  and  the  credit  which 
it  has  brought  to  our  institution.  The  book  is  the  publication  of 
five  lectures  which  were  presented  in  February,  1953,  at  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  where  its  author 
was  honored  as  the  first  lecturer  on  the  Frederic  Rogers  Kellog 
Lectureship. 

The  original  title  of  the  lecture  series  was  "Words  and  the  W  ord," 
to  which  the  existing  chapter  titles  must  be  related :  I.  "The  Words  of 
the  Bible";  II.  "The  Word  of  God" ;  III.  "The  Word  of  the  World"; 
IV.  "The  Word  and  the  Words  of  the  Preacher" ;  V.  "The  Word  in 
the  Believer."  At  the  suggestion  of  friends  who  desired  a  more  at- 
tractive title  for  the  published  volume,  the  present  designation  (drawn 
from  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer)  was  adopted.  Concerning  this, 
Cleland  aptly  comments : 

It  seems  to  me  a  wee  bit  pretentious,  and  I  accept  it  only  because  of 
the  whimsical  comment  that  the  lectures  seemed  to  be  true  and  certainly 
were  lively. 

Our  review  will  concentrate  upon  the  truth  of  the  lectures,  which  will 
become  apparent  from  a  serious  survey  of  their  contents. 

The  first  chapter  reveals  the  author  as  a  student  of  the  Bible.  He 
champions  the  literary  and  historical  criticism  of  the  Bible  and  makes 
use  of  its  results  in  preaching.  He  even  includes  a  table  of  Biblical 
dates  ranging  from  c.  1250  B.C.  to  c.  150  A.D.  Those  not  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  author,  who  know  him  only  as  a  popular  preacher, 
may  be  surprised  to  note  his  strong  insistence  upon  the  value  of 
linguistic  studies.  "Linguistic  studies,"  he  maintains,  "are  necessary 
to  a  competent  grasp  of  the  words  of  the  Bible."  His  own  use  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  is  the  source  of  many  of  his  sermonic  insights: 

Today,  in  sermon  preparation,  I  turn  to  the  Greek,  even  to  the  Hebrew 
text.      I   wresde   with    dictionaries   and   commentaries    and    "Tlieolo^ical 
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Word  Books"  so  that  I  may  grasp  what  the  Bible  means  when  it  uses 
certain  expressions.  Whole  sermons  spring  out  of  the  meaning  of  words, 
the  content  of  phrases,  the  intent  of  ideas.  It  is  wise  to  know  what  Isaiah 
had  in  mind  by  "Faith,"  and  John  by  "Life,"  and  Paul  by  "Love"  before 
one  talks  about  what  these  men  were  driving  at  when  they  used  the  terms. 

The  excellent  modern  translations  in  various  tongues  (which  the 
minister  should  consult  according  to  the  limit  of  his  linguistic  ability) 
are  only  "a  partial  aid  to  the  grasp  of  biblical  meanings"!  Having 
launched  his  lectures  with  such  keenly  perceptive  words  as  these — 
and  would  that  all  theological  sttidents  took  them  to  heart ! — the 
lecturer  proceeds  to  demonstrate  his  deep  insights  into  the  significance 
of  both  the  Word  and  the  words  whereby  it  may  be  proclaimed. 

The  second  chapter  reveals  the  author  as  a  theologian  who  under- 
stands the  Gospel  and  who  knows  how  to  explain  it  to  laymen  with 
clarity  and  appealing  fervor.  God's  Word  is  His  saving  love  pro- 
claimed by  His  redemptive  activity  as  recorded  in  both  Testaments. 
"The  Incarnation  is  but  the  Biblical  climax  of  a  repeated  revelation." 
This  "World-view"  has  the  following  salutary  effects  for  the  preacher : 
(  I  )  He  has  "but  one  theme  to  preach  on :  the  fact  that  God  sought 
and  seeks  men  so  that  they  may  be  in  right  relations  with  Him  and 
with  one  another."  (2)  He  has  "the  Old  Testament  as  a  source  of 
the  World-view,  as  well  as  the  New."  (3)  He  is  able  to  recognize 
and  to  reckon  with  the  limiting  factors  through  which  "the  eternal 
Word  of  God  .  .  .  reveals  itself." 

Ectmienicalists  who  are  searching  for  a  simple  formulation  of  a 
profound  faith  upon  which  all  Christians  can  unite  would  do  well  to 
study  Cleland's  book.  Against  the  background  of  his  understanding 
of  the  Word  he  poignantly  criticizes  the  so-called  Apostles'  Creed, 
wdiich  many  would  make  the  basis  of  Christian  unity.  This  creed  is 
inadequate,  according  to  the  author,  not  merely  because  it  omits  all 
reference  to  our  Lord's  earthly  life,  but  because  "it  ignored  the  Old 
Testament,  except  for  the  phrase  'Maker  of  heaven  and  earth.'  "  The 
recent  alumni  will  be  happy  to  note  the  inclusion  of  a  brief  compre- 
hensive creed  which  they  and  their  professor  formulated  "after  much 
debate  and  with  numerous  emendations."  The  reviewer  heartily 
recommends  its  use  in  the  churches — with  the  possibility  of  further 
amendment  and  emendation.  To  say  that  God's  redemptive  purpose 
was  "made  real  to  us"  rather  than  "dramatized"  in  Jesus  would  avoid 
the  peril  of  docetism.  Though  it  is  certainly  in  accord  with  the  Bible 
to  declare  that  "Those  who  refuse  to  believe  this  revelation  are  under 
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the  judgment  of  God's  love,  here  and  hereafter,"  the  Scriptures  author- 
ize a  sHght  expansion  here:  "under  the  judgment  of  God's  love  and 
just  displeasure." 

The  third  chapter  with  its  definition  of  the  "Word  of  the  World" 
reveals  the  author's  understanding  of  our  society,  with  its  three  princi- 
pal traits:  (1)  "Pragmatic  Assurance,"  (2)  "General  NeighborH- 
ness,"  (3)  "Ultimate  Anxiety."  The  second  of  these  is  not  sinful, 
but  it  has  lost  its  former  religious  moorings  and  is  in  danger  of  ship- 
wreck. Moreover,  there  are  uncharted  seas  of  Christian  love  which 
it  never  navigates.  Since  the  World  lifts  its  ugly  face  even  within 
the  Church,  says  Cleland,  the  "next  step  is  to  link  the  Word  of  God 
and  the  man  of  the  World  in  the  Church  in  such  a  way  that  the  result 
is  still  the  Word  of  God  but  one  which  interests,  upsets  and  lays  hold 
on  the  nominal  Christian." 

The  fourth  chapter  reveals  the  author  as  a  homiletician,  one  who 
knows  how  to  write  great  sermons  and  who  is  willing  to  share  with 
us  the  secrets  of  his  skill : 

It  is  when  the  minister  sees  the  Christian  World-view  penetrating  an 
immediately  relevant  human  situation  that  a  sermon  is  born. 

The  sermon  to  be  most  effective,  however,  must  be  clothed  with  apt, 
expressive,  and  colorful  language.  To  this  end  dictionaries  and 
thesauri  are  most  helpful.  One  must  avoid  the  peril  of  both  cliche 
and  "goggledegook"  (or  to  use  our  own  Professor  Rudin's  trans- 
parently suggestive  term,  "bafflegab").  Technical  terms  may  be  em- 
ployed, to  be  sure,  but  not  without  adequate  explanation. 

The  fifth  chapter — and  Professor  Cleland  may  be  surprised  at  this 
— reveals  him  as  an  evangelist.  For  the  real  preacher,  as  he  defines 
him,  is  a  person  so  possessed  by  the  Word  of  God  that  he  preaches 
from  inner  compulsion,  with  evangelistic  purpose: 

His  preaching  will  be  aimed  at  turning  the  hearer  into  a  believer,  the 
believer  into  a  disciple,  and  the  disciple  into  an  apostle. 

Since  the  "altar  call"  and  card  signing  (good  though  they  may  some- 
times be)  are  not  always  necessary  for  the  achievement  of  such  a 
purpose,  we  at  Duke  would  refute  the  doubtful  compliment  given 
Cleland  in  Time  as  a  "soul  searching"  rather  than  "soul  saving" 
preacher. 

Not  only  the  minister,  but  all  other  believers  as  well,  are  to  be  so 
possessed  by  the  Word  of  God  as  to  become  witnesses  to  the  World 
both  in  word  and  in  deed.     They  are  "a  colony  of  heaven"  on  earth. 
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whose  mission  it  is  to  witness  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  \\  orld. 
In  the  "cold  war"  which  the  Church  must  always  wage  against  the 
World,  it  should  fight  "with  the  strain  otT,"  leaving  the  results  to  God. 
Alluding  to  the  French  version  of  Matthew  5  :5,  but  using  the  term 
"debonair"  in  its  English  connotation  rather  than  in  its  original  French 
denotation  as  "meek,"  Cleland  concludes : 

Maybe  there  is  room  for  a  new  beatitude :  "Blessed  are  the  debonair," 
in  whom  the  Word  of  God  sparkles  with  graciousness  and  charm. 

It  is  this  kind  of  believer  whom  our  sermons  are  supposed  to  create  and 
establish. 

The  faults  of  the  book,  if  any,  are  its  omissions;  but  these  are 
necessitated  by  the  limitations  under  which  the  author  worked,  a 
stated  number  of  lectures  confined  within  limits  of  time.  One  should 
not  consult  the  book  as  a  complete  handbook  on  any  of  the  subjects 
posed ;  but  herein  lies  its  appeal :  many  busy  pastors  who  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  interest  to  read  lengthy  treatises  on  homiletics  will 
devour  Cleland's  book  with  avidity. 

Those  who  read  the  lectures  will  certainly  find  them  lively.  The 
fact  that  they  are  in  the  author's  spoken  style  is  an  asset  to  those  who 
know  him  well;  for  they  will  be  able  to  "hear"  his  humor  coming 
through  and  to  feel  the  warmth  of  his  personality,  knowing  exactly 
how  he  would  have  intoned  it.  The  book  is  loaded  with  chuckles, 
but  those  who  do  not  know  the  author  will  miss  some  of  them.  None 
of  this  is  wasted  humor,  but  here  indeed  the  "Word  of  God  sparkles 
with  graciousness  and  charm." 

William  H.  Brownlee. 


Book  Reviews 

The  Kingdom  of  God.    John  Bright.    Abingdon.     1953.    288  pp.    $3.75. 

Professor  John  Bright  (Union  Theological  Seminary,  Richmond) 
takes  within  his  purview  the  Old  Testament  history  and  thought  as  it 
leads  up  to  and  reaches  its  fulfiHment  in  Christ  and  the  New  Testament. 
His  book  is  a  splendid  product  of  the  Albrightian  School  with  its  dynamic 
union  of  exact  archaeological  knowledge,  cautious  literary  and  historical 
criticism,  and  theological  conservatism.  As  is  characteristic  of  the  school, 
its  criticism  is  sometimes  too  conservative,  but  generally  sound.  Bright's 
book  is  not  just  another  book  on  the  Kingdom  of  God,  but  it  is  a  truly 
great  contribution  to  an  understanding  of  the  unfolding  drama  of  divine 
redemption  which  unites  both  Testaments  and  makes  of  them  the  Book  for 
all  times.  His  book  is  of  equal  interest  to  Old  and  New  Testament  scholars, 
and  should  be  of  particular  importance  to  preachers  and  teachers.  Despite 
the  evident  literary  skill  of  its  author,  its  heavy  burden  of  instruction 
prevents  it  from  being  classed  as  light  reading;  but  in  this  its  great  value 
inheres.  It  is  a  book  which  the  minister  will  often  reread;  for  he  will 
not  soon  exhaust  its  value  for  an  understanding  of  a  great  unifying  theme 
of  the  Bible,  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Wm.  H.  Brownlee. 

Young  People's  Hebrew  History.     Louis  Wallis.     Philosophical  Librarv. 
1953.    117  pp.    $2.50. 

The  author  presents  within  brief  compass  an  amazingly  concise  and 
informative  survey  of  Hebrew  History  in  the  light  of  modern  literary 
and  historical  criticism.  He  demonstrates  great  skill  as  a  writer  for 
laymen  as  he  sketches  the  six-hundred-year  struggle  between  Yahwism 
and  Baalism,  with  the  triumph  of  the  former  which  issued  in  monotheism. 
The  book  is  written  for  highschool  students ;  but  it  could  also  serve  as  an 
excellent  manual  for  any  adult  Bible-study  group.  Wallis's  work  illus- 
trates a  long-time  contention  of  my  own,  that  nothing  is  too  erudite  to  be 
presented  interestingly  and  helpfully  to  laymen.  Thus  a  knowledge  of  the 
original  languages  of  Scripture  should  make  one  a  better  teacher  of  Bible 
School  classes  for  children — though  to  have  teachers  of  this  kind  in  our 
Sunday  Schools  is  not  to  be  hoped  for.  Despite  the  overly  rationalistic 
viewpoint  of  the  author  in  a  few  of  his  statements,  his  book  should  serve 
to  conserve  and  strengthen  the  religious  faith  of  highschool  students  at  the 
time  when  religious  skepticism  in  our  modern  age  first  begins  to  dawn — 
just  as  the  critical  approach  to  the  Scriptures  as  taught  in  many  colleges 
today  is  rescuing  many  young  people  from  agnosticism.  H  Wallis's  book 
can  do  this  for  some  of  our  non-college  youth,  it  is  well  worth  the  invest- 
ment; but  here  is  where  we  must  direct  an  indictment  against  the 
publisher.    The  price  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  book, 
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which  if  printed  with  average-sized  pages  would  not  exceed  forty  pages 
in  length.  It  is  our  conviction  that  the  company  would  triple  its  sales  and 
increase  its  profits  by  selling  the  book  for  $1.00. 

Wm.  H.  Brownlee 

The   Fiiiidamciifals   of   M'orld   Peace.      A.    Hamer    Hall.      Philosophical 
Library.     1953.     112  pp.      $3.00. 

In  the  midst  of  neo-isolationism  and  attacks  on  the  United  Nations  any 
defense  of  internationalism  on  a  moral  basis  is  welcome.  At  first  glance 
Hamer  Hall's  little  book  appears  to  be  a  somewhat  glib  and  doctrinaire 
approach.  He  presents  his  own  Eight  Foundation  Stones  or  Rights  of 
Man  as  follows:  unity,  not  isolation;  conciliation;  law  and  government; 
a  police  force  to  maintain  order;  civil  and  religious  freedom;  self-govern- 
ment, self-determination,  freedom  of  choice;  subservience  to  none,  pos- 
session by  none ;  economic  freedom  based  upon  supply  and  demand.  The 
brief  historical  analyses  are  shallow  and  often  inaccurate;  the  excerpts 
from  the  Bible  and  various  philosophical  efforts  for  peace  are  superficial 
and  incomplete.  Nevertheless,  behind  these  weaknesses  Hall's  basic  con- 
clusions and  policies  appear  generally  sound  (which  means  they  accord 
with  those  of  the  reviewer).  For  the  beginner  and  the  skeptic  in  inter- 
national morality  this  is  a  helpful  compilation  of  stepping-stones  and 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  path  to  peace.  Above  all.  it  rests  the  foundations 
for  international  relations  solidly  on  Christian  ethics.  Many  of  our 
clergy  and  laymen  need  just  that  in  short  and  simple  form. 

Creighton  L.\cy. 

The  Russian   Church  and  the  Soviet  State   (1^17-1950).     John    Shelton 
Curtiss.     Little,  Brown.     1953.     387  pp.     $6.00. 

Can  Christianity  co-exist  with  Communism  under  a  communist  govern- 
ment? A  Duke  history  professor  offers  not  an  answer  for  the  future,  but 
a  definitive  analysis  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Russia  since  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  Soviet  policy,  he  concludes,  is  to  reach  ''a  modus  vivendi  with 
accommodating  churchmen"  while  counting  on  "long,  persistent  anti-re- 
ligious propaganda"  to  show  the  ultimate  incompatibility  of  Communism 
and  Christianity. 

Dr.  Curtiss  presents  few  new  conclusions,  but  an  overwhelming  array 
of  facts  and  quotations.  Assuming  a  background  knowledge  most  readers 
will  lack,  he  reels  off  political  and  ecclesiastical  names  and  offices  with 
inadequate  identification  or  index.  He  devotes  over  half  the  book  to  the 
first  eight  years,  admitting  a  scarcity  of  materials  through  the  'thirties 
and  'forties.  He  frankly  omits  all  reference  to  Protestant  or  Roman 
Catholic  experience. 

Despite  these  weaknesses,  the  tenacious  reader  will  find  a  comprehen- 
sive, thoroughly  documented  survey  of  a  crucial  phase  in  recent  church 
history.  Well-balanced  and  restrained,  the  picture  confirms  the  thesis :  a 
superficially   optimistic   tolerance   hiding    inexorable   opposition.      If   the^ 
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similarities  already  detectable  in  China  continue,  Christianity   confronts 
under  Communism  a  universal  pattern  of  subtle  erosion. 

Creighton  Lacy. 

Prisoner  for  God :  Letters  and  Papers  from  Prison.    Dietrich  Bonhoeffer. 

Edited  by  Eberhard  Bethge.  Macmillan.  1954.  190  pp.  $2.50. 
Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  was  a  Lutheran  pastor,  a  brilliant  scholar,  a  leader 
in  the  ecumenical  inovement,  a  member  of  the  Resistance  against  Hitler, 
and  a  saint.  Arrested  by  the  Gestapo  in  1943  for  his  activities  in  behalf 
of  the  Confessing  Church,  he  spent  two  years  in  various  prisons  and  con- 
centration camps  and  was  finally  hanged  in  April.  1945.  The  pieces  in 
this  book  were  written  during  that  imprisonment. 

Here  are  words  of  terrible  wisdom  by  a  man  who  has  sought  true 
freedom  in  absolute  commitment,  who  has  found  both  integrity  and  humili- 
ty through  suffering,  and  who  has  learned  a  love  that  never  fails.  He 
has  seen  life  with  the  insulation  scraped  of¥.  and  he  stands  calmly  by  to 
record  the  shocks.  BonhoefTer  had  previously  written  of  The  Cost  of 
Discipleship.  Here  are  his  final  illustration  and  commentary.  One  should 
not  read  this  book  for  preaching  material  unless  he  is  willing,  first  of  all, 
to  be  humbled,  convicted  of  sin,  judged,  and  given  a  martyr's  benediction. 

Thomas  A.  Schafer. 

The  Protestant  Credo.    Edited  by  Vergilius  Ferm.     Philosophical  Library. 

1953.    241  pp.    $5.00. 

The  jacket  describes  this  volume  as  "Ten  Essays  on  the  Protestant 
Faith  and  Its  Essentials."  Nine  chapters  are  written  by  such  religious 
leaders  as  Gains  Glenn  Atkins,  Francis  J.  McConnell,  Conrad  Henry 
Moehlman,  and  Henry  Nelson  Wieman.  Dr.  Ferm  concludes  with  a  chap- 
ter entitled,  "Beyond  Protestantism."  To  most  of  the  contributors,  the 
Protestant  credo  consists  mainly  in  an  antipathy  to  all  credal  and  ec- 
clesiastical controls  and  the  belief  in  tolerance  and  progress.  Some  of 
the  essays  are  rather  rambling  and  piecemeal  in  character.  One,  Francis 
W.  Buckler's  "Anthropological  Approach  to  the  Origins  of  Protestantism," 
seems  curiously  off  the  subject.  One  of  the  best  is  the  historical  and 
doctrinal  sketch  by  John  T.  McNeill.  John  C.  Bennett's  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  authority  is  helpful.  This  reviewer,  though  he  probably  falls 
in  the  class  which  Dr.  Ferm  calls  "Catholic  Protestants,"  enjoyed  most 
Morton  Scott  Enslin's  snappy  "Credo  of  an  Unregenerate  Liberal."  The 
answers  given  in  this  book  to  the  question,  "What  is  Protestantism  ?"  need 
to  be  taken  into  account,  especially  by  those  who  do  not  agree  with  all  of 
them. 

Thomas  A.  Schafer. 

Christianitv,  Diplomacv,  &  War.    Herbert  Butterfield.     Abingdon.     1953. 

125  pp.'   $1.75. 

Herbert  Butterfield,  Professor  of  modern  history  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  has  been  noted  for  significant  publications.     His  more  recent 
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books  have  employed  Christian  insights  in  the  interpretation  of  events,  but 
even  his  early  Whig  Interpretation  of  History  was  implicitly  Christian  in 
its  frame  of  reference. 

This  book  analyzes  the  problems  of  recent  and  current  international 
affairs  from  the  perspective  of  Christian  anthropology.  He  comes  out 
(where  he  enters)  at  a  point  very  much  like  that  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr. 
In  fact,  the  theological  family  resemblance  between  the  two  thinkers, 
despite  sharp  dissimilarities  of  style,  is  striking.  The  book  is  chiefly 
diagnostic.  It  shows  up  the  peril  of  the  "War-for-Righteousness"  complex 
which  bedevils  international  affairs. 

Butterfield  is  a  good  deal  less  positive  in  prescription  than  in  diagnosis. 
Presumably,  the  contrition  he  would  call  for  as  the  most  needed  predisposi- 
tion in  international  diplomacy  is  precisely  the  most  unlikely  to  make  its 
appearance,  at  least  in  the  present  East- West  conflict,  given  the  psychology 
of  Nation-States.  In  short,  what  emerges  out  of  this  volume  (as  with  the 
analyses  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr)  is  the  historical  verification  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  sin,  but  only  scant  verification  of  the  Christian  doctrines  of 
grace  and  redemption.  That  is  not  to  say  that  this  insight  is  not  acutely 
valuable.  Anything  that  reminds  us  of  the  perils  of  national  self-right- 
eousness is  to  the  good,  especially  when  it  comes  from  a  historian  who 
knows  his  data  as  well  as  Butterfield. 

Waldo  Beach. 

Faiih  and  lidncatiou.    George  Buttrick.    Abingdon.     1952.     131  pp.    $2.00. 

An  excellent  brief,  written  with  clarity  and  passion,  for  the  indispensa- 
bility  of  religious  faith  for  the  pattern  of  American  education,  higher  and 
lower,  public  and  private.  Buttrick's  homiletical  manner,  whicli  leads 
him  to  pepper  his  material  with  much  illustration  and  vivid  phrasing, 
serves  well  to  liven  up  the  abstractions.  He  is  particularly  strong  on 
diagnosis,  showing  the  bankruptcy  of  secular  liberalism  as  a  morale  for 
educational  practice. 

Waldo  Beach. 

Religion  and  Economic  Responsibility.     Walter   G.   Muelder.     Scribner. 
1953.    250  pp.    $3.50. 

Dean  Muelder  of  Boston  here  gives  us  a  significant  study  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  Christian  ethical  principles  to  contemporary  economic  problems. 
Built  around  the  normative  Protestant  concepts  of  vocation  and  steward- 
ship of  property,  the  material  of  this  book  shows  the  ways  in  which  a 
''responsible  society"  can  and  must  reintroduce  these  norms  into  its  policies 
of  industrial  relations  and  its  controls  of  power,  both  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally. 

The  most  helpful  sections,  for  tliis  reader,  dealt  with  the  problem  of 
the  recovery  of  vocation  for  the  worker  througli  labor  unions  and  the 
prevailing  healtli  of  collective  bargaining.  For  the  minister  in  the  South, 
in  a  troubled  textile  coniiimiiitv.  for  instance,  the  evidence  Dean  Muelder 
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presents,  and  the  balance  with  which  he  presents  it,  can  be  well  used  to 
dispel  some  of  the  atrocious  stereotypes  of  pietism  about  "labor." 

The  chief  weaknesses  of  the  book  seemed  to  this  reviewer  to  be  a 
certain  fuzziness  about  theological  presuppositions  and  a  rather  turgid 
style.  The  strengths  of  the  book  lie  in  its  marshalling  of  factual  evidence, 
its  wealth  of  bibliographical  support,  and  its  liberal  prophetic  spirit. 

Waldo  Beach. 

The   Church   and  Social  Respoiisibilifv.     Edited  by    T.    Richard    Spann. 
Abingdon.     1953.     272  pp.     $2.75.  " 

This  is  another  in  the  series  of  anthologies  developed  by  Dr.  Spann,  the 
Director  of  In-Service  Training  and  Ministerial  Education  of  The  Meth- 
odist Church.  The  study  is  timely,  helpful  and  much  needed.  It  ap- 
proaches many  of  the  most  pertinent  contemporary  problems  with  con- 
structive analysis  and  practical  suggestions  for  church  consideration  and 
action. 

This  study  is  helpful  to  ministers  and  Divinity  students  in  making 
vivid  the  social  responsibilities  of  the  Church  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel. 
It  is  organized  around  four  basic  areas:  1.  The  Social  Ministry  of  the 
Church,  2.  Basic  Human  Rights  and  the  Community,  3.  The  Church  and 
the  Economic  Order,  and  4.  The  Church  and  the  Political  Order. 

The  writers  chosen  to  make  special  study  and  report  on  different 
problems  under  each  of  these  headings  are  well  known  and  capable 
scholars  in  the  field  assigned.  While  any  anthology  suffers  somewhat 
from  lack  of  balance  and  integration,  there  is  more  uniformity  and 
balance  in  this  than  in  the  usual  run  of  anthologies.  The  material  has 
been  found  useful  in  courses  on  church  administration,  evangelism,  and 
the  seminar  on  Christian  experience  in  contemporary  life. 

Part  2,  Basic  Human  Rights  and  the  Community,  lacks  the  breadth  it 
should  have  attained  in  the  face  of  the  vigorous  study  made  by  the  women 
of  America  in  the  field  of  human  rights,  and  the  emphasis  upon  this  area 
by  the  United  Nations.     What  is  presented  is  unusually  well  done. 

A.  J.  Walton. 

A  Journey  into  Faith.     Thomas  S.   Kepler.     Abingdon.     1954.     160  pp. 
$2.50. 

Here  is  a  series  of  devotional  studies  written  by  Thomas  S.  Kepler, 
one  of  America's  creative  leaders  in  this  field.  The  book  is  the  fourth  in 
a  series  of  devotional  studies  intended  to  help  laymen  better  understand 
the  Christian  way  of  life.  Many  of  the  serious  questions  which  puzzle 
laymen  receive  devotional  treatment  of  a  helpful  nature.  Dr.  Kepler's 
little  journeys  have  helped  many  and  are  widely  read  as  they  appear  in 
great  daily  papers.  This  Journey  into  Faith  is  timely,  stimulating  and 
devotional.  Best  of  all.  the  devotions  have  teaching  value  and  merit  re- 
reading. 

The  chief  value  of  this  journey  is  its  helpfulness  in  making  clear  the 
Christian  faith  to  the  average  reader.     There  is  a  growing  demand  for 
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such  literature  and  Dr.  Kepler  has  added  much  that  is  helpful.  A  striking 
feature  of  this  study  is  the  diversity  of  illustrations  and  references  which 
help  to  relate  faith  to  life  in  the  contemporary  scene.  The  study  also 
covers  the  basic  themes  of  the  Christian  faith  in  such  a  practical  way 
that  the  material  will  be  of  use  to  laymen,  youth,  and  study  groups. 

A.  J.  Walton. 

Mandate  to  Humanity.     Edwin  McNeill  Poteat.     Abingdon.     1953.     252 
pp.     $3.75. 

"The  Ten  Commandments  are  living  ideas."  This  is  the  symphonic 
undertone  and  the  challenging  overtone  of  this  helpful  and  thoughtful 
study  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  To  read  this  invigorationg  book  is  to 
be  made  keenly  aware  of  the  living  influence  of  the  Decalogue  upon 
Western  civilization  in  all  its  moral  and  ethical  development,  and  its 
relevance  to  contemporary  culture. 

There  are  some  perplexing  problems  facing  anyone  who  seeks  to  make 
a  study  of  the  Ten  Commandmants.  A  partial  list  would  include  the 
literary  problem,  the  place  of  revelation  and  inspiration,  the  Mosaic  tradi- 
tion, revisions  through  the  years  of  Hebrew  history,  religious  implications, 
social  and  moral  implications,  the  doctrine  of  man.  God's  and  man's  re- 
lation to  law.  the  authority  of  the  Decalogue  in  our  modern  culture.  Dr. 
Potent  has  dealt  with  these  and  other  problems  arising  in  the  study  and 
made  straightforward  and  helpful  suggestions  concerning  their  solutions. 

One  reads  this  volume  with  a  new  understanding  of  the  struggles  of 
the  Hebrews  with  legalism  and  with  a  new  insight  into  the  influence  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  as  living  ideas  forever  fertilizing  and  affecting 
the  religious,  social,  and  moral  changes  taking  place  both  among  the  He- 
brews and  in  all  Western  civilizations.  Dr.  Poteat  says,  "Out  of  the  clear 
moral  tones  of  the  Decalogue  has  been  developed  the  symphony  of  ethical 
idealism  which  for  centuries  has  given  tempo  and  pitch  to  our  life." 

In  the  conclusion  Dr.  Poteat  relates  the  Commandments  to  the  ethic 
of  love  in  a  dynamic  pattern  which  gives  new  insights  into  the  value  of 
the  Commandments  for  our  day.  In  speaking  of  love  as  the  dynamic  of 
man's  relation  to  law  and  life  the  author  says,  "Love  is  the  only  disposition 
of  the  soul  that  is  great  enough  to  enclose  God  and  man  in  its  circum- 
ference." He  also  points  out  that  "love  has  to  be  learned  afresh  in  every 
context,  where  it  is  necessary."  Love  is  defined  as  "the  creative  will  to 
good:  it  is  generosity,  a  compulsion  to  seek  for  others  what  they  need, 
the  giving  of  one's  self  to  another  in  a  creative,  ameliorative,  or  redemp- 
tive act.  Thus  understood,  not  only  is  love  the  fulfilling  of  the  law;  it  is 
the  precondition  of  the  law."     This  book  deserves  study. 

A.  J.  Walton. 

Plain  Christ ianily.    J.  B.  Phillips.     Macmillan.     1954.     S7  pp.     $1.65. 

Another  book  by  J.  B.  Phillips  is  welcomed  by  his  numerous  readers. 
He  is  helping  many  realize  that  religious  subjects  and  theology  can  be 
presented  in  both  scholarly  and  simple  terms.     This  brief  book  is  a  series 
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of  radio  talks  in  which  Dr.  Phillips  seeks  to  make  clear  to  the  average 
listener  and  reader  some  basic  Christian  teachings. 

Ministers  are  ever  on  the  lookout  for  books  which  can  be  used  with 
the  membership  of  the  church  to  increase  interest  in  and  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  Christian  teachings.  Lay  people  with  limited  time  to  read 
and  limited  understanding  of  theological  terms  appreciate  such  useful 
books.     This  book  will  help  meet  the  need  of  both  minister  and  layman. 

Plain  Christianity  is  a  direct  challenge  for  all  to  give  Christianity  an 
honest  and  earnest  trial.  The  author  helps  one  to  see  that  Christianity 
and  Christian  teachings  have  not  failed,  but  that  professed  Christians  have 
lacked  the  faith  and  purpose  to  live  the  Christian  Avay.  He  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  one  of  our  gravest  errors  has  been  to  accommodate  every  Chris- 
tian truth  and  teaching  to  the  society  of  our  day,  rather  than  pay  the  price 
of  making  our  society  conform  to  the  Christian  faith  and  way.  His  dis- 
cussion helps  one  to  realize  that  if  the  gifts  of  God  in  Christ  are  accepted 
with  a  mature  faith  then  he  will  receive  power  to  meet  today's  difficulties 
as  a  Christian  and  so  live  that  faith  will  actually  work  in  daily  life. 

A.  J.  Walton. 

Christian  Teaching  in  the  Churches.    John  Q.  Schisler.    Abingdon.     1954. 
173  pp.     $2.50. 

If  ministers  are  looking  for  a  volume  to  place  in  the  hands  of  laymen 
that  will  give  them  a  comprehensive  picture  of  what  the  church  school  is 
and  how  it  operates,  this  is  it !  No  single  book  is  expected  to  say  every- 
thing and  no  recent  volume  can  substitute  for  everything  that  preceded  it, 
but  Dr.  Schisler's  book  discusses  the  majority  of  themes  that  relate  to 
Christian  education  in  the  local  church.  This  does  not  mean  the  book 
undertakes  too  much;  rather,  it  is  aimed  specifically  at  the  points  of 
greatest  interest,  including  some  controversial  ones. 

The  intimate  relationship  of  the  minister  and  the  lay  workers  is  sensed 
throughout  the  book,  and  nothing  but  improvement  can  result  from  a 
careful  study  by  pastors  and  church  workers  sitting  together  and  discuss- 
ing the  messages  of  these  pages.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  chapter 
on  "The  Church  School  and  Its  Constituent  Parts,"  which  gives  a 
sharply  focused  description  of  what  is  meant  by  the  church  school  and  how 
the  parts  work  together. 

John  Q.  Schisler,  not  only  one  of  the  ablest  men  among  denomina- 
tional executives  but  a  man  who  knows  and  loves  the  local  parish,  be- 
lieves in  the  "oneness"  of  the  church.  "Some  day,"  he  says,  "we  will  get 
rid  of  the  dichotomy  that  now  prevails.  .  .  .  Actually  the  church  school  is 
the  church  engaged  in  teaching  and  learning."  He  is  also  convinced  that 
"reaching  the  masses  of  the  people  with  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  all-important  condition  for  the  preservation  of  civilization." 

W.  A.  Kale. 
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Guiding  Workers  in  Christian  Education.     Frank  M.  McKibben.     Abing- 
don.    1953.     160  pp.    $1.75. 

With  Protestant  churches  Hfting  standards,  enlarging  the  scope  and 
seeking  variation  in  the  methods  of  Christian  nurture,  it  is  essential  that 
fresh,  usable  guidebooks  be  furnished  workers  in  local  churches.  In  a 
system  committed  to  the  pattern  of  using  volunteers,  with  the  turnover  in 
leadership  always  high,  this  recent  volume  by  the  Professor  of  ReUgious 
Education  at  Garrett  is  intended  to  assist  pastors,  directors,  superin- 
tendents, and  others  responsible  for  recruiting  and  training  workers. 

Undergirding  the  book  is  the  strong  conviction  that  Christian  educa- 
tion can  be  improved.  The  local  church  need  not  be  caught  short-handed 
in  leadership.  The  amount  of  second-rate  performance  can  be  reduced. 
The  way  to  accomplish  this  improvement  is  not  mysterious  and  not  too 
difficult.       A  single  word  describes  the  procedure — supervision. 

It  surprises  no  one  that  Frank  M.  McKibben  underscores  the  word 
"supervision."  Who  is  better  equipped  to  interpret  for  Christian  educators 
this  technical  term  and  the  procedures  it  requires  ?  His  clear  definitions 
and  his  outline  of  the  purposes  of  supervision  make  this  book  a  necessary 
tool  for  the  officers  of  the  local  church.  His  chapters  are  both  informing 
and  assuring.  Through  the  supervisory  activities  of  the  proper  leaders 
the  church  is  provided  with  a  well-balanced  program  of  improvement  and 
the  individual  workers,  present  and  prospective,  are  given  opportunity 
for  growth  in  knowledge  and  skill. 

In  the  chapter,  "How  Effective  Is  Christian  Education,"  the  experience 
of  leaders  in  public  education  in  measuring  the  progress  of  boys  and  girls 
in  learning  is  set  alongside  the  guesswork  and  assumptions  of  many 
church  workers.  It  may  be  a  new  thought  for  some  that  the  procedures  of 
public  education  can  be  adapted  for  use  in  the  church  and  that  progress 
in  religious  training  can  be  measured.  When  more  local  workers  learn 
to  apply  the  principles  set  forth  in  this  chapter,  improvement  will  be  as- 
sured. 

W.  A.  Kalk. 
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A  Prayer  tor  Our  Country 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  would  express  our 
thanks  for  our  national  heritage  and  especially  for  those  noble  fore- 
fathers of  days  gone  by  who  laid  the  firm  foundations  of  our  Republic. 
We  are  grateful  that  they  proclaimed  the  sacred  principle  that  all 
men  are  created  equal  and  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

We  are  grateful,  our  Heavenly  Father,  that  our  mothers  and 
fathers  believed  in  vital  religion  and  that  in  the  building  of  our  Re- 
public they  made  divine  resources  the  chief  cornerstone. 

And  so  today  we  pray  that  we  of  this  generation  may  be  worthy 
sons  and  daughters  of  our  forebears.  May  we  be  loyal  at  all  times 
to  our  noble  heritage  of  democracy  and  religion. 

Be  very  near,  our  Heavenly  Father,  to  each  and  every  Memlier 
of  our  Congress.  Give  them  courage,  give  them  strength,  and  give 
them  wisdom  in  their  great  field  of  service.  May  they  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Scriptures  serve  their  own  generation  liy  the  will  of  ("lod. 

Forgive  us  when  we  make  mistakes  and  at  last  sa\-e  us,  we  pra\- 
in  the  name  of  our  Saviour.    Amen. 


Offered   in   the   House   of   Representatives   of   the    Congress   of   the   United 
States  by  Bishop  Paul  N.  Garber,  May  17,  1954. 


Published  in  February,  AIav,  November,  and  January 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter  February  19,  1936,  at  the  Post  Office  at 

Durham,  X.  C,  under  tlie  .Act  of  August  24,  1912. 
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Jesse  Marvin  Ormond 

An  appreciation  on  flic  occasion  of  his  funeral. 
Duke  [')iiTTrsity  Chapel.  June  26,  1954. 

By  Bishop  Costen  J.  Harrell. 

The  sweet  and  solemn  beauty  of  this  time  and  place  stirs  within 
our  souls  thoughts  that  are  too  deep  for  words.  When  one  is  called, 
as  1  have  been,  to  stand  beside  the  bier  of  a  noble  man  who  has  been 
for  nearly  half  a  century  my  devoted  friend,  memory  and  anticipation 
struggle  for  expression.  The  intellectual  and  spiritual  heritage  of 
both  of  us  was  rooted  in  this  place,  and  in  the  old  college  that  preceded 
the  more  magnificent  university.  It  is  not  strange  that  on  this  day 
the  past  and  the  future  should  be  blended  in  one's  thinking,  and  that 
a  sense  of  the  timelessness  of  life  should  sweep  over  the  soul  like 
morning's  light. 

We  were  but  a  generation  younger,  my  friend  and  I,  than  the 
stalwart  men  who  laid  the  foundation  on  which  Duke  University 
stands — Kilgo  and  Few  and  Flowers  and  Mims  and  Cranford  and  a 
score  of  others.  Most  of  them  have  journeyed  on.  And  now  another 
whose  life  was  so  largely  invested  in  this  institution  and  her  larger 
ministry  to  the  Church,  joins  that  caravan  that  ceaselessly  moves  down 
the  highway  of  the  years  and  out  of  sight.  This  endless  line  of 
pilgrims  and  laborers  suggests  the  endless  fellowship  of  kindred  minds. 
In  this  high  hour  we  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  our  three-score 
years  and  ten  are  but  a  phase  of  our  immortality,  and  that  work  so 
well  begun  and  lives  so  rich  in  achievement  and  promise  are  continued 
in  other  spheres.  The  world  of  the  spirit,  transcending  this  bourne 
of  time  and  place,  presses  upon  us.  We  seem  to  be  compassed  about 
with  a  cloud  of  witnesses  who  shout  from  behind  the  veil,  "Death  is 
swallowed  up  in  victory !" 
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On  January  20,  1878,  in  Greene  County,  North  Carolina,  a  son 
was  born  to  godly  parents,  and  they  called  him  Jesse  Marvin  Ormond. 
The  family  was  a  part  of  the  great  Scotch-Irish  migration,  a  race  ot 
sturdy  men  and  women  who  sought  an  asylum  for  their  faith  in  this 
new  land.  When  Marvin  Ormond  was  born,  the  title  deed  to  the 
Ormond  plantation  was  still  the  original  grant  of  the  Lords  Proprietors 
to  the  brave  man  who  dared  to  build  a  home  on  what  was  then  civili- 
zation's frontier.  His  early  home  and  his  faith  were  both  a  noble 
heritage.  He  was  named  in  honor  of  a  kinsman,  Dr.  Jesse  Cuninggim, 
a  minister  in  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  who,  through  a  long 
career,  was  distinguished  for  his  Christian  spirit  and  his  Christ-like 
service.  For  seventy-six  years  our  recently  departed  friend  bore  that 
name  with  fidelity  and  honor.  His  name  also  brings  to  mind  another 
Jesse,  father  of  Israel's  king,  a  gentle  man  who  lived  his  years  on  the 
open  fields  of  ancient  Judah  and  in  an  unpretentious  way  made  a 
lasting  contribution  to  the  life  qf  his  people. 

Marvin  Ormond  was  graduated  from  Trinity  College  in  the  class 
of  1902.  For  a  few  years  he  was  in  business,  and  then,  in  answer  to 
an  insistent  call,  dedicated  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church. 
We  were  not  fellow-students  here,  but  under  the  good  providence  of 
God,  we  were  brought  together  in  the  School  of  Religion  at  Vanderbilt 
University.  There  we  were  graduated  in  the  same  class,  and  there 
was  begun  an  intimate  friendship  that  has  endured  to  this  day — and 
will  endure  forever !  From  the  University  we  came  to  our  native 
state.  We  were  admitted  on  trial  into  the  North  Carolina  Conference 
in  1910,  and  from  Elizabeth  City,  seat  of  the  conference  session,  to- 
gether we  ventured  forth  along  the  unknown  and  glorious  way  of  the 
itinerancy.  The  old  association  was  continued  through  the  passing 
years — enriched,  indeed,  by  life's  expanding  horizons  and  by  our 
manifold  experiences  as  ministers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Over  a 
long  period  we  served  in  different  sections  of  the  South.  But  winding 
highways  often  lead  home  again.  At  long  last  we  were  brought  to- 
gether again  on  our  native  heath,  and  these  closing  years  of  his  career 
have  been  a  kind  of  climax  to  an  old  and  treasured  friendship. 

I  knew  him  well,  this  mv  long-time  friend.  He  was  a  devoted 
minister  and  a  faithful  teacher.  Here  is  a  man  with  a  golden  heart. 
Never  did  he  shirk  a  task  that  was  laid  upon  him,  and  never  did  lie 
fail  to  perform  it  well.  He  was  by  nature  a  modest  and  retiring  man. 
He  had  no  liking  for  the  flare  of  trumpets,  and  he  never  courted  the 
applause  of  men.     And  yet  his  worth  and  ability  were  everywhere 
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recognized.  He  was  honored  for  the  genuineness  of  his  character; 
he  was  esteemed  for  his  faithfuhiess  in  every  trust ;  he  was  loved  for 
the  gentleness  of  his  nature ;  he  will  be  remembered  as  a  good  man 
who  made  a  lasting  contribution  to  his  Church  and  to  his  time  without 
advertising  himself. 

Possibly  Dr.  Ormond's  largest  contribution  to  his  day  and  genera- 
tion was  in  the  field  of  the  rural  church.  He  had  been  reared,  as 
many  of  us,  in  the  open  country,  and  he  knew  the  background  and 
the  problems  and  the  potentialities  of  the  little  churches  that  stand 
so  modestly  by  the  highways  and  are  so  large  a  factor  in  the  nation's 
life.  He  brought  to  this  task  much  more  than  a  sentiment  that  lives 
on  the  memory  of  yesterday.  He  brought  a  clarity  of  understanding, 
a  sense  of  opportunity,  a  conviction  of  urgency,  and  a  plan  for  better 
things.  His  especial  gifts  for  work  in  this  field  were  manifest  in  his 
first  pastorate.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was  a  teacher 
of  rural  sociology  in  this  University,  and  in  this  sphere  was  an  authori- 
ty and  leader  in  this  commonwealth  and  throughout  The  Methodist 
Church.  Let  all  of  us  who  love  the  country  church  confess  that  here 
lies  our  fellow  knight  and  that  we  are  forever  his  debtor ! 

While  Marvin  Ormond  was  a  divinity  student  he  met  the  lovely 
woman  who  became  his  worthy  lielpmeet.  Our  most  enduring  satis- 
factions are  not  achieved  in  the  open  arena,  but  in  that  little  se- 
questered place  which  we  call  home.  These  two  were  fitly  joined 
together  in  what  I  believe  to  be  an  everlasting  bond.  In  the  characters 
of  both  of  them  gentleness  and  faith  and  strength  were  sweetly 
blended.  The  children  of  that  home  have  a  heritage  that  neither  moth 
nor  rust  can  corrupt,  and  that  thieves  cannot  break  through  nor  steal. 
And,  indeed,  they  all  hold  high  the  torch  that  has  been  passed  to 
them.  Such  families  are  the  strength  of  the  Church  and  nation.  It 
is  not  out  of  place  that  an  old  friend  should  on  this  occasion  say, 
"God  bless  them  every  one." 

Three  weeks  ago  I  sat  beside  the  bed  of  him  whose  bier  is  here. 
Then,  as  at  other  meetings,  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  knew 
the  time  of  his  departure  was  near  at  hand.  At  this  last  meeting  our 
conversation  turned  to  the  deeper  things  of  the  spirit.  We  agreed 
that  each  period  of  our  earthly  life  had  been  richer  than  the  one  pre- 
ceding, and  that  this  was  but  a  forecast  of  things  to  come.  It  would 
continue  to  be  so.  God's  supremest  gift  is  life,  increasing  life,  eternal 
life.  In  such  calm  confidence  our  friend  drew  the  draperies  of  his. 
couch  about  him  and  lay  down  as  to  pleasant  dreams. 
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When  Lyman  Abbott  was  eighty  years  old  he  wrote  some  signifi- 
cant, triumphant  words.  They  more  fitly  express  the  spirit  of  Marvin 
Ormond  at  that  our  last  meeting  than  any  phrases  I  may  frame.  "I 
enjoy  my  home,  my  friends,  my  life,"  he  said.  "I  shall  be  sorry  to 
part  from  them.  But  I  have  always  stood  upon  the  bow  looking  for- 
ward with  hopeful  anticipation.  When  the  time  comes  for  me  to  put 
out  to  sea,  I  think  I  shall  be  standing  on  the  bow,  and  looking  for- 
ward with  eager  interest  and  hopefulness  to  the  new  world  to  which 
the  unknown  voyage  will  take  me." 

Then  loose  the  ropes  and  take  the  sea.  my  friend !  The  Pilot's 
hand  is  on  the  helm,  and  all  is  well ! 

An  Appreciation  Written  into  the  Minutes  of 
tlie  Divinity  School  Faculty 

In  the  passing  of  Dr.  Jesse  Alarvin  Ormond,  June  24,  1954,  Duke 
University,  the  Divinity  School,  the  local  community,  and  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  lost  a  most  loyal  worker,  a  friend,  and  a  venera- 
ble and  beloved  minister  and  teacher. 

Dr.  Ormond  was  76  years  of  age  at  his  passing.  He  had  lived  a 
long,  useful,  and  consecrated  Christian  life.  His  character,  his  in- 
fluence, and  his  competent  service  made  him  a  personality  of  whom 
his  Alma  Mater  and  his  colleagues  are  justly  proud  and  for  whom 
they  are  deeply  grateful. 

He  was  an  alumnus  of  Duke  University,  having  received  his  A.B. 
degree  from  Trinity  College  in  1902.  He  received  his  B.D.  degree 
from  Vanderbilt  School  of  Religion  in  1910  and  did  graduate  work  at 
Chicago  University.  Randolph  Alacon  College  conferred  the  Doctor 
of  Divinity  degree  on  him  in  1939.  Dr.  Ormond  filled  the  chair  of 
Pastoral  and  Practical  Theology  in  Southern  Alethodist  University  in 
1921  and  1922  and  came  from  there  to  Trinity  College  in  1923,  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Department  of  Religion.  By  his  jovial  spirit  and  never 
failing  courtesy  he  endeared  himself  to  students  and  faculty  alike. 
His  faithful  and  efficient  work  as  a  teacher  had  much  to  do  with  the 
success  of  the  undergraduate  work  in  religion  which  formed  the  nu- 
cleus for  the  establishment  of  the  Divinity  School  in  later  years. 

Dr.  Ormond  with  his  quiet,  unpretentious,  thoughtful,  courteous, 
genial,  and  sympathetic  ways  had  a  vast  influence.  His  outstanding 
achievement  was  in  the  field  of  the  rural  church.  As  a  young  minis- 
ter he  served  several  rural  and  town  charges  with  marked  success. 
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Through  the  years  his  continued  interest,  study,  and  research  in  this 
held  matured  his  understanding  and  abihty  until  he  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  national  leaders  in  the  field.  His  research  led  to  the 
writing  of  a  comprehensive  volume  on  The  Country  Church  in  North 
Carolina.  So  great  was  his  interest  in  and  work  for  the  rural  church 
that  Bishop  Costen  Harrell  in  his  memorial  address  aptly  named  him 
the  "Knight  of  the  Rural  Church."  In  1926  he  became  professor  of 
Practical  Theology  in  the  Duke  Divinity  School  and  served  in  that 
capacity  until  1948  when  he  retired.  His  chief  emphasis  in  his  class 
room  work  was  in  the  field  of  Church  Administration  and  Rural 
Church  work. 

In  addition  to  his  teaching,  Dr.  Orniond  served  as  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Duke  Endowment.  In  this  service  he  was  instru- 
mental in  guiding  the  use  of  Duke  Endowment  funds  to  help  713 
rural  churches  in  building  sanctuaries  or  church  school  plants.  In 
addition.  Endowment  funds  were  used  as  mission  aid  to  several  hun- 
dred charges,  1215  Duke  students  were  assigned  to  serve  as  assistant 
pastors  on  rural  charges,  and  an  unknown  number  of  students  were 
helped  to  secure  charges  so  they  could  attend  the  Divinity  School. 

Dr.  Ormond  also  served  his  Conference  in  numerous  capacities. 
He  was  Dean  of  the  Pastors'  School  for  years  and  l:)rought  to  it  many 
of  America's  outstanding  leaders.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
ference Board  of  Missions  and  Church  Extension  from  1922  to  his 
retirement.  In  1940  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  National  Board 
of  Missions  and  Church  Extension  and  served  until  1948.  His  Con- 
ference elected  him  five  times  to  the  General  Conference  and  he  served 
as  one  of  its  representatives  in  the  special  uniting  Conference  in  1939. 

In  1936  he  was  commissioned  to  write  the  Methodist  mission 
study  book  of  the  year.  The  book  bore  the  title  By  the  Waters  of 
Bcthesda  and  was  a  study  of  the  rural  church  situation  in  the  Ameri- 
can scene.  Approximately  50,000  copies  were  sold  across  the  nation. 
Dr.  Ormond  was  also  an  efifective  representative  of  the  University 
at  numerous  conferences  and  conventions,  and  his  visits  to,  and  work 
in  every  county  of  the  state  made  him  a  most  effective  ambassador 
of  good  will  for  the  University. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  influence  lay  in  the  field  of  personal  service. 
He  gave  unselfishly  of  his  time  and  means  to  the  end  that  the  Chris- 
tian cause  should  be  advanced.  There  are  lasting  memorials  for  this 
unobtrusive,   unselfish  and  faithful  Christian   leader  in  the  lives   of 
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numerous  students  who  came  under  his  influence,  in  the  numerous 
improved  and  beautiful  rural  churches  across  the  state,  and  in  the 
awakened  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  rural  church  and  its  community. 
In  addition,  his  Conference  set  up  a  memorial  fund  of  over  $70,000, 
the  income  from  w^hich  is  to  be  used  across  the  years  to  train  ministers 
for  the  rural  field.  Thus  he  lives  on  in  the  field  of  his  chosen  life  work. 
Our  colleague  and  comrade  was  a  joyous  spirit,  whom  to  know  was 
an  inspiration.  His  going  saddens  us,  but  the  quality  of  his  life  com- 
forts us  with  the  assurance  that  he  is  among  the  number  of  the  blessed 
redeemed  whom  we  have  "loved  long  since  and  lost  a  while." 

A.  J.  Walton 

H.  E.  Spence 

W.  A.  Kale 


Ernest  Findlay  Scott 


Dr.  Ernest  Findlay  Scott,  scholar  and  teacher  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, died  on  July  21,  1954;  he  was  86  years  old.  Although  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Duke  Divinity  School  faculty  for  but  one  semester, 
we  would  not  let  his  passing  slip  away  without  a  glad  and  grateful 
remembrance  of  him. 

It  is  my  happy  privilege  to  have  been  his  student  and  friend  since 
1927;  and,  rather  than  outline  an  objective  appraisal  of  his  life  and 
accomplishment — a  massive  achievement — I  would  call  to  my  re- 
membrance and  yours  some  of  the  characteristic  traits  and  foibles 
which  marked  this  great  and  good  man,  as  an  ave  atque  vale  to  him. 

After  a  parish  ministry  in  Scotland  and  a  professorship  in  Canada 
he  lectured  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  from 
1919  until  1938,  with  a  clarity  and  lucidity  which  made  him  at  once 
the  joy  and  despair  of  his  hearers.  Everything  seemed  so  easily  un- 
derstood and  grasped  by  us  as  we  listened  to  him  at  the  rostrum,  with 
his  gown  on  inside-out,  giving  vent  to  the  most  startling  statements 
in  a  high,  squeaky  voice.  He  supplied  answers  to  all  kinds  of  N.  T. 
problems,  but  he  did  not  often  detail  the  painstaking  way  through 
which  he  arrived  at  them.  On  being  asked  for  a  bibliography  in  a 
course  on  "The  Life  of  Jesus"  his  reply,  thought-out  overnight,  was 
simple  and  true  to  form :  "Just  listen  to  me.  I've  read  all  the  books." 
We  did ;  he  had.  He  lectured  with  ease  and  graded  with  grace. 
How  his  students  loved  him  for  both !  Eater  we  read  more  answers 
to  more  questions  in  the  volumes  which  literally  flowed  from  his  pen. 
More  of  his  publications  were  chosen  by  The  Religious  Book  Club 
than  any  other  author's.  He  regularly  met  his  students  outside  the 
classroom,  for  he  and  Mrs.  Scott  were  at  home  to  the  Seminary  com- 
munity three  afternoons  a  month,  on  the  10th,  20th  and  30th,  "unless 
the  date  falls  on  a  Sunday,  in  which  case  the  'At  Home'  will  be  on 
the  Monday  following."  His  repartee  and  his  wife's  cooking  regaled 
their  guests.  There  was  tea  one  could  dance  on  and  for  the  Scottish 
Fellows  at  Union  the  10th,  20th  and  30th  were  high,  feast  days.  He 
devastatingly  debunked  some  of  our  enthusiasms,  Gandhi  and  the 
Social  Gospel  in  particular.  The  Old  Adam  fought  a  perennial  battle 
with  the  man-in-Christ  in  Ernest  Scott.  But  he  attended  and  loved 
the  Chapel  services,  both  in  the  pew  and  in  the  pulpit.     When  Dr. 
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James  Moffatt's  wife  became  seriously  ill  the  Scotts  moved,  in  their 
retirement,  to  an  adjacent  apartment  so  as  to  be  on  hand  to  render 
assistance  to  the  Moffatts  over  a  span  of  years. 

His  active  teaching  did  not  cease  after  his  Union  days.  Many 
institutions  vied  with  one  another  for  his  services.  He  was  guest- 
professor  twice  at  Amherst  College  and  everyone  there  became  his 
friend  and  advocate.  Here  were  erudition,  omniverous  reading,  shy 
but  genuine  companionship,  fierce  prejudices  redeemed  with  humor, 
and  an  anxiety  to  pull  more  than  his  weight  in  the  interest  of  the 
college.  At  the  end  of  his  first  appointment,  in  1939,  Amherst  honored 
itself  by  awarding  him  a  D.D.,  in  the  desire  to  make  him  one  of  its 
sons  for  life.  With  joy  it  welcomed  him  back  for  a  second  year  after 
the  War  and  he  remarked,  more  than  half-seriously :  "If  I  had  known 
of  xA-mherst  and  such  colleges  sooner  I  wouldn't  have  spent  so  much 
of  my  life  in  New  York." 

In  February  of  1950,  at  the  age  of  82,  he  came  to  Duke,  and  saw 
and  conquered.  He  wrote  two  sets  of  new  lectures,  having  destroyed 
all  his  notes  on  the  assumption  that  he  would  not  teach  again.  His 
only  complaint  was  that  sometimes  he  could  not  read  his  own  writing. 
Few  could.  He  attended  faculty  meetings,  on  the  theory  that  that  is 
what  one  is  paid  for — "teaching  is  fun."  He  ate  lunch  regularly  in 
the  Oak  Room  and  the  faces  of  the  Negro  waitresses  lit  up  when  they 
saw  him ;  he  treated  them  with  such  old-world  courtesy.  He  attended 
church  or  Chapel  every  Sunday,  and  penned  his  little  volume.  The 
Lord's  Prayer,  in  the  Washington  Duke  Hotel,  which  takes  something 
of  the  edge  off  Paul's  writing  letters  in  prison.  One  day  he  revealed, 
quite  unconsciously,  how  "far  ben"  he  was  with  God  when  he  spoke 
to  the  Divinity  School  Assembly  on  "The  Good  Shepherd."  At  the 
end  of  the  semester,  the  Juniors  gave  him  two  pipes — a  Methodist 
gesture  extraordinary.  He  was  born  in  Durham.  England,  and  he 
was  glad  that  his  last  teaching  days  brought  him  to  Durham,  North 
Carolina. 

Dr.  Coffin  has  recalled  that  Dr.  Scott's  formula  for  his  amazing 
freedom  from  illness  was :  "Take  no  exercise ;  never  sleep  more  than 
six  hours  a  night ;  drink  strong  tea  from  the  time  you  get  up  until  you 
go  to  bed ;  and  smoke  without  ceasing."  His  daughter  has  sent  me 
her  father's  favorite  tobacco  pouch  and  his  velvet  smoking  jacket. 
It  would  mean  much  to  Duke  Divinity  School  if  this  were  an  R.S.V. 
repetition  of  the  mantle  of  Elijah  falling  on  Elisha.  I  am  not  sure 
that  Dr.  Scott  was  happy  if  bagpipes  sounded  for  him  on  the  other 
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side.  But  I  am  sure  that,  with  an  embarrassed  shake  of  the  head  and 
a  funibhng  for  his  Iiriar,  he  heard  his  Master's:  "Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant." 

James  T.  Cleland 


With  the  Dean 

The  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin  will  be  an  illustrated  number  giving 
pictures  of  the  enlarged  and  renovated  Divinity  School  Building,  to- 
gether with  photographs  of  the  faculty.  For  this  reason,  the  current 
issue  simply  states  that  the  building  has  l)een  completely  done  over, 
not  only  functionally,  but  beautifully. 

Dr.  James  T.  Cleland,  Professor  of  Preaching  in  the  Divinity 
School  and  Preacher  to  the  University,  has  been  appointed  James  B. 
Duke  Professor  of  Preaching  in  Duke  University.  This  is  a  distinct 
honor  to  Dr.  Cleland  and  to  the  Divinity  School.  His  work  as  a 
preacher  and  as  a  teacher  of  preaching  has  been  of  outstanding 
significance. 

Dr.  H.  Shelton  Smith,  Professor  of  American  Religious  Thought 
in  the  Divinity  School  and  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in  Religion, 
was  included  in  the  first  group  of  James  B.  Duke  Professors  apix>int- 
ed  one  year  ago.  During  the  year  1954-55  four  new  such  professor- 
ships have  been  announced,  including  Dr.  Cleland.  At  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  in  May, 
Dr.  Cleland  was  awarded  the  earned  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology. 

Dr.  Kenneth  W.  Clark,  Professor  of  New  Testament,  is  on  sabbati- 
cal leave  for  the  year  1954-55.  He  and  Mrs.  Clark  have  spent  the 
summer  traveling  and  doing  research  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  They 
will  spend  the  winter  months  at  the  University  of  Manchester.  Dr. 
Clark  holds  a  Fulbright  Fellowship  for  special  research  in  the  John 
Rylands  Library  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  They  will  return 
to  Durham  in  September  of  1955. 

Dr.  William  H.  Brownlee,  Assistant  Professor  of  Old  Testament, 
is  on  sabbatical  during  the  fall  semester  of  1954-55.  He  will  do 
research  primarily  in  the  Duke  University  Library. 

Mr.  John  Victor  Chamberlain  is  visiting  instructor  in  Biblical 
studies  while  Dr.  Clark  and  Dr.  Brownlee  are  on  leave. 

Dr.  Hersey  E.  Spence,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Religious  Education, 
has  just  brought  out  a  book,  "I  Remember."  The  book  is  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  Profesor  Spence's  remembrances  of  fifty  years  at 
Trinity  College  and  Duke  University. 

The  additions  to  the  faculty  that  have  been  made  this  fall  com- 
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plete  the  plans  for  new  appointments.    It  is  not  comtemplated  to  make 
any  additions  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Andrew  Durwood  I'^oster,  an  A.B.  of  Emory  University  and 
B.D.  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  (New  York),  has  joined  the 
faculty  as  Assistant  Professor  of  the  History  and  Philosophy  of 
Religion. 

Dr.  McMurry  Smith  Richey,  an  A.B.,  B.D.  and  Ph.D.  of  Duke 
University,  begins  full  time  service  as  Assistant  Professor  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Christian  Education. 

It  is  expected  that  the  total  enrollment  of  the  Divinity  School 
proper  and  the  Department  of  Religion,  The  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  for  the  twelve  months  of  1954-55  will  run  over  275 
persons.  At  the  opening  of  the  fall  semester  there  were  two  hundred 
twenty  Divinity  School  registrants  and  twenty-nine  in  the  Graduate 
Department  of  Religion.  Nine  of  the  Divinity  School  students  are 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Religious  Education. 

Five  foreign  students  are  enrolled  this  fall.  Mr.  Kyung  II  Mah 
of  Korea,  Mr.  Gunter  Sommer  of  Germany,  Mr.  Kurt  Vogel  and  his 
fiancee,  Miss  Herta  Wollscheiber,  of  Austria.  Mr.  Siegfried  Volskis 
emigrated  from  Latvia  to  this  country  several  years  ago.  Several 
churches  and  individuals  are  sending  contributions  to  the  Divinity 
School  Foreign  Students  Fund.  The  Crusade  Scholarship  Commit- 
tee is  supporting  the  Austrian  students  in  full  and  is  assisting  in  the 
support  of  Mr.  Mah. 

Dr.  D.  D.  Holt,  Director  of  the  Methodist  College  Foundation, 
has  secured  the  approval  of  both  of  the  Methodist  Conferences  in 
North  Carolina  for  an  appeal  to  local  churches  to  contribute  to  a 
scholarship  fund.  May  I  urge  all  Divinity  School  alumni  to  whom 
this  special  appeal  will  be  made  to  request  that  any  scholarship  funds 
received  on  their  charges  be  directed  to  the  Divinity  School. 

The  Divinity  School  was  visited  by  a  Survey  Commission  of  The 
Methodist  Church  on  October  25,  26  and  27.  The  members  of  the 
Commission  are  Bishop  Donald  H.  Tippett,  Presiding  Bishop  of  the 
San  Francisco  Area  of  The  Methodist  Church.  Dr.  Gerald  McCulloh, 
Secretary  of  the  Association  of  ^lethodist  Theological  Schools,  and 
Dr.  Charles  T.  Thrift,  Vice-President  of  the  Florida  Southern  Col- 
lege. This  Commission  was  set  up  by  action  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  1952.  It  is  conducting  a  survey  of  the  existing  ten  Methodist 
theological  schools,  with  a  view  toward  making  recommendations  to 
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the  1956  General  Conference  as  to  the  present  and  prospective 
theological  faciUties  of  The  Methodist  Chnrch. 

On  June  24,  1954,  Dr.  Jesse  Marvin  Orniond  died  at  his  home 
in  Durham,  after  several  years  of  decUning  health.  He  was  for  over 
twenty  years  a  member  of  the  Divinity  School  faculty  and  was  largely 
instrumental  in  developing  the  program  of  the  Duke  Endowment 
among  the  rural  churches  of  North  Carolina,  and  especially  the  sum- 
mer preaching  program  which  made  possible  the  education  in  the 
Divinity  School  of  large  numbers  of  theological  students.  The  Facul- 
ty Minute  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Ormond's  retirement  was  published 
in  the  Bulletin  of  May,  1947;  Bishop  Harrell's  appreciation  is  printed 
in  this  issue. 

The  Dean  represented  the  Divinity  School  at  the  Virginia  Annual 
Conference  meeting  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  June  14th  and  at  the 
Biennial  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools 
at  Chicago,  Illinois,  June  15  and  16.  The  rest  of  the  summer  Vi^as 
spent  observing  the  renovation  of  the  Divinity  School  Building,  except 
for  a  week  spent  at  Evanston,  Illinois,  August  21-28.  Immediately 
following  the  session  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  in 
Asheville  the  Dean  entered  Duke  Hospital  for  an  eye  operation. 


With  the  Faculty 


Professor  Beach  took  part  in  the  Pastors"  School  in  connection 
witii  the  Christian  Convocation  ;  he  preaciied  at  the  Centenary  Method- 
ist Chnrch  in  Winston-Salem  and  at  chapel  services  on  the  campuses 
of  Randolph-Macon,  Sweet  Briar,  Hollins,  Woman's  College  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  and  Wesleyan  University.  He  also 
attended  the  Week-of-Work  Conference  of  the  National  Council  on 
Religion  in  Higher  Education  and  the  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
Theological  Discussion  in  New  York. 

Professor  Cleland,  having  been  relieved  of  yet  another  kidney 
stone  in  August,  returned  to  teach  and  preach  in  Septeml^er.  In 
addition  to  desultory  academic  chapel  engagements  away  from  Duke, 
he  was  Preacher  for  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  in 
September  and  for  the  South  Carolina  Conference  in  October.  He 
preached  the  Founder's  Day  Sermon  at  Mount  Holyoke  College  and 
addressed  the  N.  C.  College  Conference  and  the  Illinois  Saint  Andrew 
Society  during  November. 

Professor  Dicks  lectured  at  the  Pastors'  School.  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, Virginia ;  shared  in  a  two-day  conference  for  doctors  and  minis- 
ters in  Lubbock,  Texas ;  spoke  at  a  special  service  for  doctors  and 
inu-ses  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Bufifalo,  New  York ;  spoke  at  a  meeting 
of  doctors  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Professor  Foster  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Conference  on  Science, 
Philosophy  and  Religion  at  Lake  Mohonk,  New  York.  November 
4-7. 

Professor  Kale  served  as  the  dean  of  the  Approved  Supplv 
Pastors'  School,  July  20-August  6,  1954.  He  taught  in  the  second 
term  of  the  Summer  School,  July  20-August  27. 

^liss  Kendall  attended  the  Organ  Institute  and  the  Choral  School 
at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  August  2-21,  1954,  studying  organ  under 
E.  Power  Biggs.  Arthur  Howes  and  Arthur  Poister,  and  choral 
music  under  If  or  Jones,  Homer  Mo  we  and  Alfred  Nash  Patterson. 

Professor  Lacy  taught  in  the  first  semester  of  the  Divinity  School 
Summer  Session  and  preached  in  a  number  of  churches  in  the  vicinity 
of  Durham.  The  last  week  in  October  he  conducted  a  course  in  mis- 
sions at  the  Christian  Workers'  Training  School  in  Greensboro. 

Professor  Richey  taught  in  the  Approved  Supply  Pastors'  School 
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and  preached  during  the  summer  at  St.  John's  Alethodist  and  Cove- 
nant Presbyterian  Churches,  Durham,  and  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Chapel  Hill.  He  attended  the  "Week  of  Work"  of  the 
National  Council  of  Religion  in  Higher  Education  at  Dickinson  Col- 
lege and  served  as  speaker  for  the  Brevard  College  Religious  Emphasis 
Week  and  the  Duke  Y.M.C.A.-Y.W.C.A.  Fall  Retreat.  He  taught 
in  the  Methodist  training  school  in  High  Point  and  preached  at 
First  Methodist  Church,  High  Point.  He  was  recently  transferred 
back  into  membership  in  the  Western   North  Carolina  Conference. 

Professor  Rudin  led  a  workshop  on  preaching  and  worship  at 
the  national  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Theological  Professors  in 
the  Practical  Fields ;  he  was  also  elected  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  that  organization.  He  taught  the  course  on  worship  in 
the  Methodist  Approved  Supply  Pastors'  School  at  Duke  University 
and  preached  in  various  Methodist  churches  in  North  Carolina. 

Professor  Schafer  taught  a  course  in  Christian  doctrine  during 
five  successive  Sunday  nights,  September  19  to  October  17,  at  a 
Presbyterian  leadership  training  school  in  Danville,  Virginia.  He 
has  preached  at  various  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  presbyteries  of 
Granville  and  Orange. 

Professor  Smith  gave  nine  lectures,  August  1-13,  before  the  sum- 
mer session  of  the  Presbyterian  Assembly's  Training  School,  using 
as  a  general  theme :  "The  Christian  Faith  and  Its  Communication." 
He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Congregational  press  at  the  Second 
Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  held  at  Evanston,  Illi- 
nois. On  Sunday,  August  29,  he  preached  at  Elon  College.  Other 
portions  of  the  summer  were  spent  in  preparing  the  Stone  Lectures 
(delivered  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  1951)  for  pulilication. 

Professor  Stinespring's  translation  of  The  Messianic  Idea  in 
Israel  is  now  in  press.     It  will  probably  appear  in  January. 

Professor  Walton  participated  in  the  following  activities :  in  June. 
Youth  Christian  Witness  Mission  for  the  North  Carolina  Conference 
held  in  Raleigh ;  in  July,  Youth  Convocation  of  the  Southeastern 
Jurisdiction  held  at  Lake  Junaluska  and  the  District  Superintendents' 
Conference  of  the  Southeastern  Jurisdiction  at  Lake  Junaluska ;  in 
August,  speaker  for  the  School  of  Missions  of  the  Women's  Society 
of  Christian  Service  of  the  Kentucky  Conference,  discussion  leader 
in  the  Town  and  Country  Conference  of  the  Southeastern  Jurisdic- 
tion at  Lake   Junaluska,  teacher  in  the   School  of   Missions  of  the 
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Women's  Society  of  Christian  Service  of  the  North  CaroHna  Con- 
ference held  at  Duke  University;  in  September,  teacher  in  the 
Memphis  Conference  Pastors'  School  at  the  Lake  Shore  Methodist 
Camp  in  Tennessee  and  resource  leader  in  Presbyterian  ministers' 
retreat  at  Wrightsville  Beach.  Between  these  engagements  he  visited 
churches  in  North  Carolina  who  are  seeking  building  aid  from  the 
Duke  Endowment  and  many  of  the  Divinity  School  students  who 
were  engaged  in  summer  field  work. 


With  the  Students 

Full  of  memories  from  exams  (some  not  too  pleasant),  graduation, 
and  the  Christian  Convocation,  Divinity  Students  scattered  here,  there, 
and  everywhere  for  their  various  summer  activities.  Approximately 
ninety  students  spent  the  summer  working  through  the  Duke  Endow- 
ment program  in  various  churches  and  camps,  or  in  youth  work. 

A  good  representation  of  "ecumaniacs,"  both  students  and  facul- 
ty, were  on  hand  for  the  Second  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  One  of  our  number.  Bill  Walter,  from  Union  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  worked  in  the  mimeograph  department  during  the  Assembly. 
From  all  reports  the  Assembly  was  a  wonderful  and  enriching  ex- 
perience. 

Students  returning  this  fall  found  that  Dior  is  not  the  only  one 
who  can  exhibit  a  "new  look."  Our  Dean  was  not  to  be  outdone,  and 
the  result  was  the  remodeling  of  the  Divinity  building.  We  must 
hastily  add  that  we  greatly  prefer  Dean  Cannon's  "remodeling"  job. 

One  of  the  largest  junior  classes  on  record,  some  ninety  students, 
showed  up  for  the  reception  at  the  Dean's  home  to  open  the  Fall 
Orientation  Program  for  new  students.  A  full  program  of  activities 
had  been  planned  for  the  orientation  period,  with  the  final  event  being 
the  annual  get-to-gether  of  faculty  and  students  at  the  University 
House.  The  highlight  of  the  activities  was  the  Spiritual  Life  Retreat 
which  took  place  in  York  Chapel.  The  spiritually  enriching  services, 
including  several  talks,  a  discussion  period,  fellowship  supper,  and  a 
service  of  dedication,  were  under  the  direction  of  the  Spiritual  Life 
Committee.  Tom  Stockton  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  is  the  Commit- 
tee chairman. 

Our  student  council  is  sure  to  be  the  biggest  and  best  yet,  since 
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there  is  a  Texan  at  the  hehii.  Jim  Martin  of  Fort  Worth  is  the  Presi- 
dent ;  Tom  Stockton,  Vice-President ;  Martha  Witherspoon  of  Hicko- 
ry, N.  C,  Secretary ;  and  Tom  Lee  of  Russellville,  Ala.,  Treasurer. 

The  Duke  Circuit  Rider,  Divinity  School  yearbook,  is  scheduled 
to  make  its  fourth  appearance  this  year  under  the  editorship  of 
Reginald  Cooke  of  Maiden,  N.  C. ;  the  business  manager  is  Tommy 
White  of  Richmond,  Va.  A  new  feature  has  been  added  to  the  list 
of  Divinity  School  publications — tentatively,  that  is.  Plans  are  now 
underway  to  publish  a  Divinity  School  student  journal.  The  basic 
philosophy  of  the  journal,  we  think,  is  an  excellent  one:  perennial 
problems  which  face  the  minister  and  the  Church  will  be  examined  in 
light  of  the  Christian  Faith.  Co-editors  of  this  project  will  be  Robin 
Scroggs  and  Jack  Crum,  both  of  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Believing  that  faith  without  works  is  dead,  the  "Divines,"  working 
through  the  Social  Action  Committee,  are  doing  an  excellent  job  visit- 
ing the  City  and  County  Jails,  the  County  Home,  and  the  TB  Sana- 
torium, holding  services  at  all  these  institutions.  Students  also  teach 
and  counsel  young  boys  at  Wright's  Refuge  and  the  W.  B.  Hill  Com- 
munity Center.  A  Week-end  Work  Camp,  to  be  jointly  sponsored  by 
several  schools,  and  to  be  both  interdenominational  and  interracial, 
is  being  planned.  Bill  Jeffries  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Dr.  Shelton  Smith  gave  the  students  and  faculty  a  first-hand  report 
on  the  Evanston  Assembly  in  the  first  of  our  Forum  Periods.  Two 
other  programs  have  been  presented  by  the  Forum  Committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Ted  Morton  of  Florence,  S.  C,  this  fall. 

The  Divinity  School  intramural  football  team,  under  the  capable 
guidance  of  Coach  John  Blue  of  Poplar  BluflF,  Mo.,  is  competing  in 
the  University  Intramural  League.  It  is  too  early  to  make  any 
predictions,  but  the  prospects  look  good. 

As  usual,  an  excellent  spirit  of  fellowship  prevails,  and  it  promises 
to  be  a  year  in  which  great  interest  will  be  shown  in  all  phases  of  our 
school  life. 

Jack  Carroll 


Book  Reviews 

Tozvard   Understanding   the   Bible.     Georgia   Harkness.     Scribner    1952. 
138  pp.    $2.50. 

When  the  reviewer  took  up  this  little  book,  he  yawned  and  said  to  him- 
self: "Another  book  about  the  Bible!  Why  don't  people  read  the  Bible 
more,  and  read  and  write  about  it  less  ?"  Even  the  name  of  the  distin- 
guished author  was  not  enough  to  bring  about  a  favorable  attitude.  But 
further  reading  did  bring  a  more  favorable  attitude.  In  fact,  the  book 
left  the  good  impression  that  it  would  be  very  useful  to  intelligent  moderns 
who  are  uncertain  as  to  just  how  to  approach  our  ancient  Oriental  Bible. 

A  few  remarks  pro  and  con  may  be  in  order.  The  introductory  chap- 
ter, setting  forth  the  sense  in  which  the  author  thinks  the  Bible  is  tlie 
word  of  God,  is  excellent.  Likewise  good  is  her  treatment  of  the  geo- 
graphical, social,  and  religious  background  in  the  ancient  Near  East.  The 
chapter  on  Old  Testament  literary  problems  is  good  in  its  general  im- 
pression but  questionable  in  certain  details,  such  as  attributing  the  story 
of  David  and  Goliath  to  the  J-Document  (p.  61),  or  claiming  that  "most" 
of  Isaiah  1-39  is  from  the  prophet  (p.  68).  New  Testament  literary  prob- 
lems are  more  adequately  treated.  The  final  chapter,  "The  Great  Ideas 
of  the  Bible,"  is  clear  and  inspiring. 

W.  F.  Stinespring. 

TJic  JTorld's  Religions.    Charles  S.  Braden.    Revised  Edition.    Abingdon. 

1954.    256  pp.  $3.00. 

Designed  for  brevity,  inexpensiveness,  and  readable  non-technicality, 
this  account  of  the  salient  facts  of  world  religion  shows  commendable 
summarizing  power.  The  second  edition,  adding  a  chapter  on  the  Aztecs, 
Mayas,  and  Incas  and  bringing  the  whole  up  to  date,  remains  brief  in- 
deed at  some  220  pages  of  actual  text.  In  that  space  the  author,  long-time 
teacher  at  Northwestern,  has  attempted  to  sketch  nothing  less  than  the 
entire  history  of  religion.  That  it  is  no  more  superficial  than  it  is  must  be 
credited  to  Professor  Braden's  experience,  learning,  and  sense  of  propor- 
tion. He  warns  scholars,  fairly,  that  the  book  is  not  for  them.  The  non- 
scholar  will  find  the  price  right.  But  were  he  not  already  interested  in 
history  of  religion,  would  he  find  much  inspiration  here?  Were  he  inter- 
rested,  would  he  not  be  looking  for  something  more  substantial  ?  The 
first  edition  must  have  sold,  so  we  assume  a  large  in-between  ;  the  book 
undoubtedly  serves  its  purpose  there.     A  helpful  bibliography  is  appended. 

A.  D.  Foster 

BiiddJiist  Texts  through  the  Ages.    Edward  Conze.    Philosophical  Library. 

1954.    322  pp.    $7.50. 

Four  experts  provide  for  the  first  time  in  any  European  language  a 
selection  of  important  texts  covering  the  entire  development  of  Buddhism. 
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Such  a  volume  will  be  highly  useful  to  a  broad  range  of  scholarship  and 
teaching,  from  that  which  works  with  no  primary  linguistic  competence  to 
that  which  works  with  a  great  deal.  (One  may  doubt  whether  there 
is  anyone  who  can  approach  all  Buddhist  sources  with  such  competence.) 
Specialists  in  various  phases  of  the  literature  may  grumble  at  this  or  that 
exclusion  or  inclusion.  No  anthology  in  any  field  hopes  to  avoid  all 
criticism.  The  principle  of  selection  here  is  a  balanced  over-all  presenta- 
tion of  the  historically  most  significant  elements  in  Buddhist  faith  and 
life.  The  volume  is  designed  as  a  sequel  to  Conze's  Buddhism  (2nd 
edition,  Oxford,  1953),  which  this  reviewer  has  not  seen  but  which 
appears  to  have  already  a  good  reputation.  Some  familiarity  with  or 
parallel  introduction  to  the  subject  is  certainly  presupposed.  The  transla- 
tions read  clearly  and  well;  there  is  every  reason  to  trust  their  responsi- 
bility to  the  originals.     There  are  a  bibliography  and  glossary. 

A.  D.  Foster. 

Dictionary    of    European    History.      Compiled    by    William    S.    Roeder. 
Philosophical  Library.     1954.     316  pp.     $6.00.' 

This  handy  reference  work  extends  from  500  A.D.  to  the  present. 
Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  events  and  personages  in  political  history 
and  on  those  which  especially  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the  modern 
scene.  The  articles  are  brief  but  generally  reliable.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, their  brevity  causes  misleading  generalizations  about  complicated 
issues  and  events.  Regular  use  of  a  work  such  as  this  should  improve 
tlie  accuracy  of  the  preacher's  historical  references. 

Thomas  A.  Schafer. 

The  Image  of  God  in  Man.     David   S.   Cairns.     Philosophical  Library. 
1953.    256  pp.    $4.50. 

Based  upon  the  author's  1949  Kerr  Lectures  at  Trinity  College,  Glas- 
gow, this  work  is  a  Biblical,  historical,  and  systematic  study  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  man.  The  first  two  chapters  set  forth  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  conceptions  of  the  image.  Chapters  III-XI  study  the 
image  in  Hellenistic  religious  philosophy  and  in  selected  Christian  theolo- 
gians from  Irenaeus  to  Calvin.  Chapters  XII-XIII  treat  the  Barth-Brun- 
ner  controversy  on  general  revelation  and  the  image  of  God ;  the  author's 
own  conclusions  follow  Brunner  almost  entirely.  The  last  three  chapters 
defend  the  Christian  doctrine  of  man  against  the  Marxist  and  Freudian 
conceptions.  The  main  contributions  of  the  book  are  its  lucid  presenta- 
tion of  Brunner's  doctrine  of  man  and  its  defense  of  a  truly  Christian 
humanism  against  the  growing  dehumanization  of  man  in  the  modern 
world.  The  earlier  sections  of  the  book  are  of  value  chiefly  as  presenting 
Brunner's  exegesis  and  historical  judgments  rather  than  as  independent 
contributions. 

Thomas  A.  Schafer. 
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The  Rise  of  Methodism,  a  Source  Book.    Edited  by  Richard  M.  Cameron. 
Philosophical  Library.     1954.     397  pp.     $4.75. 

The  story  of  the  Wesley  family,  the  Holy  Club,  the  Georgia  interlude 
and  the  Evangelical  Revival  to  the  first  Annual  Conference  in  1744  is 
told  in  a  series  of  extracts  from  the  most  pertinent  original  documents. 
The  materials  are  well  chosen  and  classified.  The  introductions  to  each 
chapter  and  section  bring  the  whole  into  a  continuous  narrative,  with 
further  aid  to  the  student  in  the  notes  and  index.  The  history  becomes 
vivid,  even  racy,  when  told  by  the  history-makers  themselves,  but  this 
does  not  prevent  the  reader  from  absorbing  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  the  character  of  early  Methodism.  This  volume  is  to  be  recom- 
mended, along  with  the  Compend  of  JVesley's  Theology  by  Burtner  and 
Chiles  (Abingdon,  1954),  as  together  providing  an  excellent  introduction 
to  the  study  of  Methodism  and  its  founder. 

Thomas  A.  Schafer. 

The  Symbols  of  Religious  Faith.     Ben  Kimpel.     Philosophical  Library. 

1954.    198  pp.    $3.75. 

In  one  way  or  another  most  of  us  invoke  the  notion  of  symbol  to 
mitigate  disturbing  conflicts  between  the  literal  form  of  our  beliefs  on 
the  one  side  and  what  we  have  to  concede  science  and  metaphysics  on  the 
other.  Some  seem  to  have  genuinely  worked  it  through  as  the  only  way 
they  can  remain  honest  and  Christian  at  the  same  time ;  others  may  have 
seized  the  phraseology  simply  for  personal  conscience-soothing  and  ques- 
tion-ducking. There  remain  many  who  are  perplexed  in  this  area  but 
who  recognize  that  the  nature  of  symbolism  undoubtedly  poses  a  fruitful 
occasion  for  several  types  of  philosophical  and  theological  concern  and 
who  therefore  welcome  the  attention  it  has  lately  been  receiving. 

For  its  subject,  then,  as  well  as  for  the  fact  that  it  shows  how  another 
philosophy  professor  construes  religion,  the  present  work  must  interest 
us.  Its  field  of  reference  is  world  religion  generally;  it  has  the  merit  of 
desiring  definitional  clarity  and  factual  responsibility  with  respect  to  that 
field.  The  general  theme:  religion  is  reverent  adjustment  to  the  Whatever 
upon  which  one  conceives  life  ultimately  to  depend;  the  particular  symbols 
representing  this  Whatever  are  not,  as  particular  and  different  among 
themselves,  of  any  fundamental  consequence.  In  other  words,  it  gives  us 
the  scene  where  we  thought  contemporary  theology  "came  in."  Regret- 
tably, Mr.  Kimpel  is  not  conversant  with  what  has  been  going  on  in  the 
interim.  The  result  is  that,  beyond  a  reminder  of  what  our  problems  still 
very  much  are,  we  are  not  likely  to  receive  a  great  deal  of  help. 

A.  D.  Foster. 

Christian  Realism  and  Political  Problems.     Reinhold  Niel)uhr.     Scribner. 

1953.    203  pp.    $3.00. 

Reinhold  Niebuhr  has  been  indefatigable  in  playing  variations  on  the 
themes  of  the  relevance  of  Christian  belief  to  contemporary  social  and 
political  problems.     This  most  recent  of  his  books  draws  together  a  num- 
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ber  of  occasional  essays  and  lectures  which  he  has  written  or  given  in  the 
last  three  or  four  years.  It  is  a  blessing  to  have  them  in  bouquet  within 
one  cover. 

In  surveying  the  many  topics  covered  in  these  essays,  this  reviewer  was 
taken  by  Niebuhr's  treatment  of  "Augustines'  Political  Realism,"  and  of 
"Love  and  Law  in  Protestantism  and  Catholicism."  The  themes  in  these 
two  essays  push  somewhat  beyond  his  usual  skillful  diagnosis  of  the  pre- 
tentions and  illusions  of  modern  culture  to  wrestle  creatively  with  one  of 
the  frontier  problems  in  contemporary  Christian  social  thought,  the  issue 
of  love  and  justice.  It  cannot  be  said  that  age  has  made  Niebuhr  any 
less  penetrating  in  the  incisions  of  his  scalpel.  But  there  is  a  greater 
feeling  in  some  of  these  essays  for  the  operations  of  grace  in  history  and 
current  events  than  seems  to  be  present  in  his  earlier  books.  The  adjec- 
tive "mellow"  will  not  do,  but  it  may  not  be  unjust  to  suggest  the  adjective 
"gracious." 

Waldo  Beach. 

Christiaiiitx.   Coimiiunisiii,   and  History.      William   Hordern.     Abingdon. 
1954.    174  pp.    $2.50. 

"No  two  men  have  more  completely  disrupted  the  ways  of  man  than 
Jesus  Christ  and  Karl  Marx."  Thus  opens  a  highly  provocative  analysis 
by  William  Hordern,  a  Canadian,  graduate  of  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  professor  of  religion  at  Swarthmore.  The  author  mixes — but 
fails  to  blend  smoothly — three  studies :  the  Communist  and  Christian  in- 
terpretations of  history,  a  Christian  critique  of  Communism,  and  a  scat- 
tered glimpse  of  "social  protest"  from  the  Christian  sects.  This  last, 
using  Troeltsch's  distinction  between  church  and  sect,  offers  the  most 
original  material  and  cries  for  further  development;  but  Dr.  Hordern 
never  quite  explains  how  he  expects  the  sects  to  bridge  the  chasm,  or 
provide  the  antidote,  to  Communism.  Yet  his  comparisons  and  critiques 
are  brief  and  exceedingly  sharp.  There  is  a  wealth  of  stimulation — and 
shame — between  the  opening  shot  and  the  final  volley:  "The  time  has 
come  for  Christians  to  cease  apologizing  for  their  Gospel  and  to  start 
living  it.     Communist  fanaticism  must  be  met  by  Christian  enthusiasm." 

Creighton  Lacy. 

Dear   Charles:   Letters   to   a    Yonug  Minister.     Wesley    Shrader.     ]\lac- 
millan.     1954.     109  pp.     $2.50.  ' 

Dr.  Astute,  a  martyr  to  seminary  professorsliip,  instructs  a  young 
protege  in  the  art  of  being  a  "successful  minister."  This  series  of  letters, 
written  in  the  style  of  humorous  satire,  accomplishes  the  two  evident  aims 
of  the  author;  namely,  to  make  preachers — and  not  exclusively  young 
preachers — look  critically  at  themselves,  and  to  make  them  do  it  with  a 
healthy  sense  of  humor. 

The  touch  of  the  author  is  not  as  light  or  as  incisive  as  that  of  a 
Luccock,  but  the  force  of  each  letter  is  carried  by  its  humorous  presenta- 
tion.     With    knowledge    "born    of    experience"    Professor    Astute,    who 
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failed  as  a  minister  but  "knows  why,"  advises  on  topics  including  the 
tvpe  of  car  to  buy  (Chevrolet?  Buick?),  the  development  of  a  Dale 
Carnegie  personality,  ways  to  handle  the  official  board  (sail  with  the 
wind),  the  necessity  of  "appearing  spiritual,"  ways  to  avoid  controversial 
issues,  and  how  to  win  favor  within  the  denominational  hierarchy. 

Running  beneath  the  surface  humor,  however,  is  a  sub-stream  of  con- 
cern about  fundamental  problems.  Here  the  author  makes  an  appraisal 
of  motives  and  develops  a  tension  between  the  values  of  spiritual  integrity 
and  the  values  of  personal  achievement.  As  a  result,  Dr.  Shrader  gives 
us  not  only  laughter,  but  laughter  which  has  a  point. 

Thomas  A.  Langford,  '54. 

The  Carpenter's  Method  of  Preaching.     T.  B.  Deaver  Cooke.     Seaboard. 
1953.    96  pp.    $2.75. 

Preaching.     Walter   Russell   Bowie.     Abingdon.     1954.     224  pp.     $2.75. 

Expository  Preaching  for  To-dav.     x^ndrew  W.  Blackwood.     Abingdon. 
1953.    224  pp.    $3.00. 

Three  more  books  on  preaching  crossed  the  Bulletin  desk;  what  should 
the  alumni  do  with  them?  J.  B.  Deaver  Cooke's  little  book  is  one  which 
is  difficult  to  review  without  leaving  a  wrong  impression.  It  is  the  out- 
come of  the  author's  reflections  on  his  own  failure  and  success  as  a  Meth- 
odist preacher  for  seventeen  years,  "a  homiletical  procedure  developed  out 
of  practical  experience,"  and  is  published  at  his  own  expense.  Sanity  and 
sincerity  are  found  throughout,  and  a  real  excitement  in  developing  (with 
diagrams)  what  he  believes  to  have  been  Jesus'  sermonic  procedure,  "the 
Carpenter's  Method  of  Preaching."  The  theory  is  illustrated  in  five  out- 
line sermons  and  an  analysis  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  There  are 
real  weaknesses :  the  basic  analogy  of  the  hammer,  the  nail  and  the  block 
of  wood  is  over-strained;  the  support  material  is  not  always  pertinent  to 
the  propositions;  the  too  many  subpoints  overlap;  the  style  is  diffuse. 
Yet,  it  isn't  a  bad  book;  I'm  glad  I  read  it. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  Walter  Russell  Bowie  to  write  a  bad  book. 
His  fund  of  varied  knowledge,  his  disciplined  style,  his  valid  reputation 
as  preacher  and  teacher  makes  us  expect  something  good.  The  table  of 
contents  in  Preaching  is  an  almost  perfect  outline  of  a  good  course  in 
sermon  construction ;  in  fact,  this  may  be  used  as  a  text  book  in  Preaching 
29-30.  The  content  encompasses  the  three  standard  questions  in  homiletics : 
Why  Preach  ?  What  to  Preach  ?  How  to  Preach  ?  He  draws  on  the 
masters  of  pulpit  and  rostrum  to  substantiate  his  points  and  appends 
valuable  suggestions  for  supplementary  reading  to  almost  every  chapter. 
If  you  want  a  refresher  course  in  preaching,  here  it  is. 

Andrew  W.  Blackwood,  perhaps  because  he  is  an  old  Presbyterian,  is 
committed  and  devoted  to  expository  preaching.  Here  he  outlines  for  his 
followers  the  way  of  setting  about  the  preparation  of  sermons,  pulling 
from  his  experience  and  his  other  books  sound  procedures  in  moulding, 
wording  and  delivering  an  expository  sermon.  He  has  a  flair  for  good 
appendices  and  this  volume  is  up  to  his  standard.     I  still  disagree  with 
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him  on  the  contrast  of  the  "expository"  and  the  "textual"  sermon.  Every 
Christian  sermon  must  be  expository,  even  if  it  is  '"topical."  That  may 
sound  Irish,  but  it  is  the  considered  judgment  of  one  Scot. 

James  T.  Cleland. 

A  Faith  to  Proclaim.  James  S.  Stewart.  Scribner.  1953.  160  pp.  $2.50. 
Communicating  the  Gospel.    Hal  ford  E.  Luccock.    Harper.    1954.    183  pp. 

$2.50. 

It  has  been  an  interesting  study  to  read  and  reread  together  the  Lyman 
Beecher  Lectures  at  Yale  University  for  1952  and  1953,  one  by  a  Scottish 
professor,  the  other  by  an  American. 

Stewart,  having  dealt  with  homiletical  methods  in  his  Warrack  Lec- 
tures, Heralds  of  God,  here  analyses  with  penetration  the  New  Testament 
Kerygma  (message)  as  the  eternal  basis  and  content  of  evangelistic 
preaching — treating  in  successive  chapters  the  Proclamation  of  the  In- 
carnation, of  Forgiveness,  of  the  Cross,  of  the  Resurrection  and  of  Christ. 
He  reveals  the  continuing  dependence  of  Scottish  theology  on  Barth  and 
Brunner  and  highlights  the  re-found  emphasis  on  eschatology.  I  have  but 
one  major  criticism.  The  "core  of  the  Gospel"  is  the  Resurrection. 
Stewart  knows  this  and  emphasizes  it.  Therefore,  it  would  have  been  a 
wise  procedure  for  him  to  have  dealt  with  this  central  fact  of  the  proclama- 
tion in  Chapter  I  instead  of  in  Chapter  IV.  He  assumes  it,  usually  latently, 
in  the  preceding  chapters,  because  the  Cross  and  the  Incarnation,  and  even 
Forgiveness,  can  be  understood  only  in  the  light  of  the  raised  Christ.  But 
the  book  is  written  with  clarity  and  verve;  it  deserves  a  careful  perusal. 
Then  it  will  do  good  things  to  the  reader. 

Luccock's  volume  shows  that  there  is  room  in  the  Church  for  another 
type  of  preaching.  Yet,  that  is  hardly  a  fair  statement.  Luccock  w^ould 
not  quarrel  with  Stewart's  thesis ;  in  fact,  there  are  hints  throughout 
Communicating  the  Gospel  that  he  heard  or  overheard  his  predecessor's 
Yale  Lectures.  However,  Luccock  is  equally  interested  in  discovering 
the  message  by  careful  exegesis,  in  the  methods  of  communicating  it,  and 
in  the  necessary  ways  of  applying  it  to  local  conditions  in  the  twentieth 
century.  He  appreciates  but  raises  a  warning  finger  w-ith  regard  to 
Brunner  and  Bartli  and  their  followers.  He  fills  his  volume  with  Luc- 
cockian  analogy,  anecdote  and  vocabulary,  which  should  incite  and  excite 
the  reader  to  all  kinds  of  sermonic  creation.  Such  a  stimulated  reader 
ought  to  check  the  resultant  homiletical  inspiration  with  Stewart's  evange- 
listic analysis  before  he  lets  go  in  the  pulpit. 

James  T.  Cleland. 

A  Historical  .Ipproach  To  Evangelical  Worship.     Ilion  T.  Jones.     Abing- 
don.    1954.     319  pp.    $4.50.  ' 

The  Funeral  And  The  Mourner.     Paul  E.  Irion.     Abingdon.     1954,     186 
pp.     $2.75. 

Biographical  Preaching  For  Today.    Andrew  W.  Blackwood.     Abingdon. 
1954.    222  pp.    $3.00. 
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Preaching    Angles.      Frank    H.    Caldwell.      Abingdon.      1954.      126    pp. 

$2.00. 
Who  Speaks  For  God?     Gerald   Kennedy.     Abingdon.      1954.      139  pp. 

$2.50. 
Here's  A  Faith  For  You.     Roy  M.  Pearson.     Abingdon.     1953.     155  pp. 

$2.00. 

The  purpose  of  Dr.  Jones'  book  is  splendid.  He  wishes  us  to  re- 
examine our  rationale  of  Protestant  w-orship  that  we  may  understand  and 
arrest  the  drift  toward  obscure  mediaevalism  in  worship.  His  treatment, 
however,  is  marred  by  the  usual  Protestant  misunderstanding  of  audible 
symbolism,  and  to  him  Evangelical  worship  seems  synonymous  with  Re- 
formed worship.  Nevertheless,  there  is  validity  in  his  plea  for  simple, 
spontaneous.  Spirit-led  worship:  but  the  task  of  planning  and  leading 
such  worship  is  less  simple  than  he  would  make  it. 

Mr.  Irion,  a  minister  of  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church,  with 
graduate  work  in  pastoral  care,  shows  bereavement  and  the  funeral  to  be 
disintegrating  experiences  from  which  the  mourner  recovers  only  if  al- 
lowed to  engage  in  "the  work  of  mourning."  He  explains  the  true 
"comfort"  of  Christian  faith,  the  role  of  the  trained  pastor,  and  the  harm 
done  by  over-sympathetic,  untrained  men.     This  is  a  valuable  book. 

Dr.  Blackwood's  latest  book  is  like  the  others:  kindly,  practical,  Bible- 
centered — and  intended  to  supplement  his  previous  books.  The  first  sec- 
tion treats  the  listener  and  his  needs ;  the  second,  how  to  aid  him  through 
biographical    preaching.      This    is    a   valid   but    over-simplified   approach. 

Dr.  Caldwell,  a  Presbyterian  and  a  teacher  of  preaching,  presents 
thirty  "angles"  or  approaches  by  which  the  minister  can  secure  the  atten- 
tion and  retain  the  interest  of  his  listeners.  Obviously,  this  is  a  "seg- 
mental" book:  it  treats  only  one  of  the  many  facets  of  sermon  preparation 
and  is  intended  to  supplement  other  books  in  the  field.  It  should  help  the 
prosy,  unimaginative,  word-centered  preacher.     And  most  of  us  are ! 

In  his  preface.  Bishop  Kennedy  expresses  uncertainty  whether  these 
chapters  are  sermons,  essays,  or  lectures.  Perhaps  that  is  their  weakness 
— and  the  weakness  of  most  books  of  sermons.  His  theme,  that  the  minis- 
ter is  spokesman  of  the  Lord,  is  obvious,  and  its  development  seems  dis- 
cursive. Therefore,  it  is  not  redeemed  by  the  bishop's  usual  simplicity 
and  facility  of  illustration. 

Dr.  Pearson,  a  Congregational  pastor  recently  elected  head  of  Andover- 
Newton  Seminary,  tells  "how  your  life  can  have  purpose  and  power." 
Written  for  troubled  people,  this  is  more  substantial.  Biblical,  and  help- 
ful than  most  books  of  "inspirational  sermons."  But  it  is  an  anomaly, 
as  are  all  such  books  of  "sermons."  The  poorest  are  really  only  sermon- 
manuscripts  :  the  best  are  essays.  Should  we  not,  therefore,  think  of 
books  of  "sermonic  essays  ?"  Since  few  preachers  are  essayists,  this  should 
keep  many  budding  preacher-authors  out  of  print,  reduce  the  number  of 
pot-boilers  by  famous  preachers,  and  spare  an  over-inspired  public.  All 
consummations  to  be  hoped  for ! 

John  I.  Rudin  II. 
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The  Prayer  of  tlic  Church  Uiii-c'crsal.     Marc  Boegner.     Abingdon  Press. 
1954.     128  pp.    $1.75. 

This  is  a  translation  from  the  French  by  Howard  Schomer  of  the 
Lenten  messages  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  a  very  able  Protestant  minister 
who  has  served  as  one  of  the  co-Presidents  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  Dr.  Boegner  is  a  great  leader  of  the  Protestant  forces  in 
France  and  a  vital  factor  in  the  movement  to  halt  the  sweeping  tide  of 
paganism  in  Europe. 

This  study  is  valuable  as  a  guide  to  personal  devotions.  It  is  also 
useful  to  American  Christians  in  acquainting  them  with  one  of  Europe's 
inspiring  Christians. 

There  are  gems  of  Christian  emphasis  in  each  of  the  six  petitions  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  used  as  the  basis  of  this  book.  Dr.  Boegner  emphasizes, 
in  discussing  the  Fatherhood  of'  God,  the  fact  that  we  are  not  worthy  to 
call  God  Father  until  we  have  heard  the  call  of  Christ  and  entered  into 
the  fellowship  of  His  disciples.  Dr.  Boegner  says  of  the  word  "Our" 
that  "one  cannot  be  Christian  through  oneself  alone  and  for  oneself 
alone."  When  we,  each  of  us,  enter  the  secret  place  of  prayer,  we  take 
in  our  Christian  prayer  spirit  all  of  mankind  with  us  and  cry  out  "Our 
Father,"  and  beseech  for  all  mankind  what  we  ask  for  ourselves  personal- 
ly. Thus  is  made  vivid  the  truth  "that  God  loves  all  his  children  with 
the  same  love  he  loves  us  and  wishes  to  make  us  love  them  as  we  love 
him."  The  Lord's  Prayer  is  the  universal  prayer  of  the  universal  Church. 
The  Church  has  an  essential  unity  against  which  no  distinction  of  race, 
past,  nationality,  creed  or  denomination  can  prevail.  The  church  must  seek 
to  be  one  even  as  God  is  one. 

Each  petition  comes  alive  for  the  reader.  The  last,  "Lead  us  not  into 
temptation  but  deliver  us  from  evil,"  is  one  of  the  richest.  It  is  worth 
careful  reading  in  our  time.  It  gains  emphasis  when  read  against  the 
background  of  the  study  of  the  other  petitions  and  against  the  evils  of 
our  day. 

A.  J.  Walton. 

The  Birth  of  Christianity.    Maurice  Goguel.    Translated  from  the  French 
by  H.  C.  Snape.     Macmillan.     1954.     558  pp.     $7.50. 

The  publisher's  phrases  are  no  exaggeration :  "world  authority," 
"major  importance,"  "fully  comprehensive."  This  volume  is  the  mature 
product  from  the  pen  of  an  old  master  who  has  given  us  many  excellent 
books.  Indeed,  this  book  is  the  second  of  a  trilogy,  the  first  of  which  was 
The  Life  of  Jesus.  The  Birth  of  Christianity  first  appeared  in  French 
in  1933,  and  this  English  translation  is  a  readable  masterpiece  by  H.  C. 
Snape.  The  third  volume  of  the  trilogy,  L'£glisc  primiti^'c.  appeared  in 
1947,  and  its  translation  would  constitute  a  further  valuable  service. 

The  present  book  is  a  summing  up  and  organizing  of  the  many  special- 
ized studies  previously  published  by  the  author.  The  period  covered  is 
chiefly  the  "apostolic  age,"  with  fretiuent  overflows  to  the  end  of  the  first 
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century.  The  final  two  chapters,  on  the  Roman  Empire  and  persecution, 
extend  over  the  second  century.  There  is,  of  course,  much  repetition  of 
commonplace  interpretation,  through  which  runs  a  thread  of  fresh  ob- 
servation. The  voluminous  treatment,  with  abundant  footnotes,  forms 
an  integrated  picture  of  how  one  wise  and  trustworthy  guide  would  con- 
struct the  story  of  Christianity's  earliest  generations.  It  may  serve  as  a 
valuable  reference  work  on  many  occasions. 

Kenneth  W.  Clark. 

Cults  and  Creeds  in  Graeco-Roman  Egypt.     H.  Idris  Bell.     University 
Press,  Liverpool.    1953.    117  pp.    $4.75. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  author,  then  Assistant  Keeper  of  Manuscripts 
in  the  British  Museum,  published  a  valuable  treatise  on  Jezvs  and  Chris- 
tians in  Egypt  "illustrated  by  texts  from  Greek  papyri."  Today  he  stands 
as  a  papyrologist  of  the  first  order,  and  to  this  latest  publication  on  a 
similar  subject  he  has  brought  his  wide  knowledge  of  important  papyrus 
sources. 

Cults  and  Creeds  .  .  .  contains  four  lectures  given  at  the  University 
of  Liverpool  on  the  Forwood  Foundation  in  1952.  To  the  specialist  in 
Hellenistic  Religions  they  ring  true,  and  to  others  they  bring  surprising 
insights  of  great  interest.  For  example  (p.  42),  "Many  Jews  were 
soldiers  and  .  .  .  they  are  found  in  various  posts  ...  as  sailors,  and,  but  by 
no  means  predominantly,  as  bankers  and  moneylenders.  Only  once,  in  ex- 
tant papyri,  is  the  accusation  of  usury  as  a  specially  Jewish  characteristic 
met  with." 

For  evidence  that  Christianity  existed  in  Egypt  in  the  first  century 
(pp.  78-79),  the  author  overlooks  the  story  of  Apollos,  in  Acts.  The 
antithesis  between  pagan  redemption  for  the  pure  of  soul  and  Christian 
salvation  for  the  sinner  (p.  104)  is  falsely  drawn,  as  is  the  implication 
that  pagans  were  saved  by  "man's  own  efforts."  But  the  basic  position  of 
the  author  is  sound  and  his  learning  is  indisputable.  Of  special  value  is 
the  reference  (p.  93)  to  recently  discovered  gnostic  texts  in  Coptic. 

Kenneth  W.  Clark. 

Revolution  in  Missions.     Willis  Church  Lamott.     Macmillan.  1954.     228 
pp.    $3.50. 

This  is  a  revolutionary  book!  From  the  initial  rejection  of  the  phrase 
"foreign  missions"  in  favor  of  "the  world  mission  of  the  Church,"  to 
the  concluding  section  on  the  ecumenical  movement.  Dr.  Lamott  describes 
a  new  day  and  new  ways.  Oh,  yes.  his  viewpoints  and  proposals  have 
been  discussed  for  decades  in  "missionary  circles,"  but  they  have  not  yet 
penetrated  to  the  parish  level — nor,  alas,  to  general  practice  on  the  "mis- 
sion field."  Yet  every  Christian  should  know-  something  about  "Changing 
Forms  of  Missionary  Work,"  the  challenges  and  difficulties  of  "devolu- 
tion" and  "indigenization,"  above  all  "The  Continuing  Motivation"  for 
a  universal  task.  These  the  professor  of  missions  at  San  Francisco  Theo- 
logical Seminary  has  presented  in  admirably  clear,  concise  form.     He  who 
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has  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  says  to  the  churches — about  the 
World  Mission  of  The  Church  ! 

Creighton  Lacy 

Modern    Science   and    God.      P.   J.    jMcLaughhn,    Philosophical    Library, 
1954   (first  published  1952).     89  pp. 

In  November  1951  Pius  XII  addressed  the  Pontifical  Academy  of 
Science  on  the  relevance  of  leading  features  of  modern  physical  knowl- 
edge to  the  traditional  theistic  proofs.  The  present  booklet  does  a  service 
in  retranslating  the  address,  although  the  commentary  with  which  it  is 
sandwiched  can  be  characterized  only  as  distressingly  jejune. 

The  Pope's  treatment  of  his  theme  has  been  widely  acclaimed.  At 
least  he  shows  an  interested  and  rather  remarkable  grasp  of  what  has 
been  going  on  in  physics,  something  which  cannot  be  said  for  much  cur- 
rent Protestant  thought.  (The  latter,  of  course,  has  long  since  dissociated 
itself  from  the  older  natural  theology  which  is  still  structurally  vital  to 
Roman  Catholicism.)  His  Holiness  maintains,  in  brief,  that  contempo- 
rary macro-  and  micro-physics  have  corroborated  and  widened  the  evi- 
dence for  God's  existence :  the  mutability  of  the  cosmos  and  its  orderliness 
conduce  to  the  support,  respectively,  of  the  first  and  fifth  Thomistic  argu- 
ments. Change,  therefore  contingency,  extends  everywhere  from  atomic 
nuclei  to  the  relation  of  galaxies;  directionality  of  change — the  "running 
down"  of  the  universe — points  to  a  beginning  and  an  end. 

The  virtue  of  the  address,  one  may  conclude,  lies  in  who  gave  it  and 
how  it  was  put,  not  in  any  novelty  of  what  was  said.  A  Harvard  cosmolo- 
gist  attests  its  scientific  soundness  by  assigning  it  as  collateral  reading. 
However,  the  real  problem  of  the  proofs  is  philosophical — something  else 
again.  And  the  real  problem  of  science  with  official  Rome  has  been  one  of 
autonomy  and  heteronomy.  And  the  pressing  question  of  religion  with 
science  today  focusses  not  on  physics  but  on  the  historical  and  psychologi- 
cal disciplines.  Those  who  look  in  this  book  for  a  contribution  to  such 
matters  will  be  disappointed — McLaughlin's  title  is  misleading.  Nor  will 
concern  about  the  relation  of,  say,  the  whirling  sun  at  Fatima  to  physical 
knowledge  find  any  satisfaction.  We  have  perhaps  simply  another  demon- 
stration that  cake  con  be  possessed  and  eaten  at  the  same  time — granted 
certain  premises.    The  premises  are  the  thing. 

A.  D.  Foster. 
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First  Term:  June  14 — July  23 
Second  Term:  July  26 — Aug.  31 


Calendar  ot  the  Summer 
Session  1955 


June  13-Monday-y:00  A.M. 

Dormitory  rooms  ready  for  occupancy 

June  14— Tuesday 

Registration  for  the  Tirst  Term  at  Gymnasium,  West  Campus, 
9:00  A.M.-4:30  P.M. 

J  une   1 5— Wednesday 

Instruction  begins  for  First  Term 

July  22-23— Friday,  Saturday 

Final  examinations  for  First  Term 

July  26— Tuesday 

Registration  for  Second  Term 

July  27— Wednesday 

Instruction  begins  for  Second  Term 

August  30-31— Tuesday,  Wednesday 

Final  examinations  for  Second  Term 


All  classes  meet  fi\e  days  a  week— Monday  tluough  Friday.  Classes 
will  also  meet,  however,  on  Saturday,  June  18,  July  23,  July  30  and 
August  6. 
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HIRAM  EARL  MYERS,  S.T.M.,  D.D. 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature 

McMURRY  SMITH  RICHEY,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Christian  Education 
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Duke  University  Summer  Session 


THERE  will  be  two  terms  of  the  Duke  University  Summer  Session 
oi  1955  extending  over  a  period  ol  t^vehe  weeks.  The  first  term 
of  six  weeks  will  begin  on  June  14  and  end  on  July  23.  The  second 
term  of  six  weeks  will  begin  on  July  26  and  end  on  August  31. 

Courses  in  religion  and  related  fields  will  be  offered  in  the  Duke 
University  Summer  Session.  These  courses  are  subject  to  all  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Duke  University  Summer  Session  as  published  in  the 
Summer  Session  Bulletin.  The  imdergraduate  credits  secured  will 
count  on  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Divinity  School  credits  will 
count  on  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  and  Master  of  Religious  Education 
degrees.  Ciraduate  School  credits  will  count  on  the  Master  of  Arts 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees.  These  credits  may,  of  covnse,  be 
transferred  to  other  colleges,  universities,  and  theological  schools  in 
the  same  way  that  such  transfer  of  credit  is  usually  made. 

Candidates  for  degrees  from  Duke  University  should  be  formally 
admitted  to  the  school  which  will  confer  the  degree.  Candidates  for 
the  B.D.  and  M.R.E.  degrees  must  be  admitted  to  the  Divinity  School; 
candidates  for  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  must  lie  admitted  to  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Pre- Em  'ollment 

Students  in  residence  at  Duke  Uni\  ersity  during  the  spring  semester 
1955  w4io  plan  to  enroll  for  courses  offered  in  the  1955  Summer  Session 
will  pre-enrfill  on  the  lollowing  dates: 

The  Divinity  School 
May  5-6 

Students  not  in  residence  may  pre-enroU  by  mail.  Request  for 
application  blank  should  be  made  to  the  Summer  Session  Office,  Duke 
University.  Completed  applications  should  be  mailed  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Divinity  School,  Duke  University. 


Reg 


ist7^atton 


Students  in  residence  who  have  pre-enrolled  on  May  5  and  6  may 
complete  their  registration  in  the  Summer  Session  Office  on  May  17- 
June  7.     Advance  registration  in  the  Smiimer  Session  Office  includes: 


1.  Completion  of  \arious  Suiiinier  Session  tornis. 

2.  Payment  of  University  fees. 

Students  not  in  residence  at  Duke  University  during  the  spring 
semester  of  1955  whose  applications  are  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Divinity  School  may  complete  registration  by  mail  through  June  7. 
Advance  registration  by  mail  with  the  Summer  Session  Office  includes: 

1.  Completion  in  ftdl  and  return  of  forms  recpiired  h\  the  Summer 
Session  Office  by  June  7. 

2.  Payment  of  University  fees  by  June  7. 

Students  Avho  complete  registration  with  the  Siunmer  Session  Oilice 
on  or  before  June  7  need  not  be  present  at  the  general  registration  in 
the  large  gymnasium  on  June  14.    They  will  meet  classes  on  June  15. 

All  Summer  Session  students  whose  classes  begin  on  June  15  Term 
I,  who  do  not  complete  registration  in  the  Summer  Session  Office  on 
or  before  June  7  nuist  present  themselves  at  general  registration  in  the 
large  gymnasium  on  June  14  to  register. 

A?iy  student  who  fails  to  register  on  or  before  ]unc  14,  Term  I; 
July  26,  Term  II;  ivill  be  charged  a  fee  of  $5.00  for  late  registration. 

All  chayiges  in  courses  other  tJian  those  required  by  the  University 
zrill  require  a  fmymeni  of  $1 .00  for  each  change  made. 


Fees  and  Expenses 


The  University  fee  is  as  follows: 

Covering  registration,  tuition  and  medical  care  $12.00  per  se- 
mester hour. 

One  half  of  the  above  fee  is  rebated  to  students  enrolled  in  the 
Divinity  School,  who  will  pay  SB. 00  per  semester  hour. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  obtained  from  either  the  Di- 
vinity School  Office  or  the  Summer  Session  Office. 


Room  and  Board 

In  all  dormitories  the  rate  of  room  rent  is  $21.00  for  each  student, 
where  two  students  occupy  a  room.  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
single  rooms  available  at  the  rate  of  $30.00  for  the  six  weeks.  Grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  students  will  be  assigned  to  separate  dormi- 


tories  in  so  far  as  is  possible.  The  Divinity  School  and  Housing  Biueau 
Avill  be  glad  to  assist  married  students  in  locating  accommodations  for 
themselves  and  their  families  off  the  campus.  Occupants  of  the  Uni- 
versity rooms  furnish  their  own  bed  linen,  blankets,  pillows,  and 
towels.  Applications  for  rooms  should  be  made  to  the  Housing  Bureau. 
Board  will  be  provided  in  the  University  cafeteria  at  approximately 
.IfSO.OO  for  six  weeks  depending  upon  rlie  needs  and  tastes  of  the 
individual. 


Advanced  Degrees 


The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  and  Master  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation are  offered  in  the  Divinity  School. 

The  degrees  offered  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
are  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Graduate  study  in  religion  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be  pursued  in  three  fields:  (1) 
Biblical  Studies;  (2)  Studies  in  Church  History;  and  (3)  Studies  in 
Christian  Theology  and  Ethics. 

Candidates  for  advanced  degrees  must  be  graduates  of  colleges  of 
recognized  standing. 

Upon  request  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session  or  the  Dean 
of  the  Divinity  School  will  furnish  bulletins  containing  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  academic  requirements  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity,  Master  of  Religious  Education,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Doctor 
of  Philosophy. 

Religious  Services 

University  religious  services  are  held  each  Sunday  morning  at 
11:00  o'clock  in  the  University  Chapel.  All  students  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend. 


Courses  of  Instruction 

The  Divinity  School 
Summer^  1955 

Class  enrollments  will  be  controlled  as  occasion  may  arise  so  as  to  secure  a 
fairly  even  distribution  among  the  courses  offered  in  each  term. 

First  Term:  June  14-July  23 

S1U8(DS).  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION  I.-The  ideas  ol  God,  sin,  and  salvation 
in  the  religions  of  the  world.    3  s.h.     11:00-12:20.    3.205.  Mr.  Foster 

S170(DS).  SEMINAR  IN  PASTORAL  CARE.-For  students  preparing  for  full- 
time  pastoral  ministry,  hospital  chaplaincy,  industrial  chaplaincy,  ministry  to  older 
people,  or  work  with  young  people.     3  s.h.    9:20-10:40.    3.205.  Mr.  Dicks 

S180(DS).  CHURCH  MUSIC.-A  study  of  hymnology,  song  leading,  and  prob- 
lems of  the  modern  church  choir.    3  s.h.    1:40-3:00.    Chapel  Basement.    Mr.  Barnes 

S199(DS).  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  GOSPEL.-A  study  of  Protestant  social 
t/iought  and  action  in  America  since  1865.    3  s.h.    7:40-9:00.    3.205.  Mr.  Smith 

Second  Term:  July  26-August  31 

S105  (DS).  THE  LIFE  OF  PAUL.-A  study  of  Paul's  life  on  the  basis  of  Acts  and 
the  letters  of  Paul,  emphasizing  the  permanent  values  in  Paul's  work  and  his  con- 
tribution to  the  world.    3  s.h.     11:00-12:20.    3.205.  Mr.  Myers 

S125(DS).  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  THEOLOGY.-An  incjuiry  into  the  relations  of 
psychological  and  theological  interpretations  of  man.     3  s.h.     1:40-3:00     3.210. 

Mr.  Richev 

S194(DS).  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  ETHICS.-Christian 
norms  for  social  policy  and  their  application  to  the  domestic,  economic,  political. 
and  racial  patterns  of  modern  culture.    3  s.h.    7:40-9:00.    3.205.  Mr.  Lacy 

S310(DS).  OLD  TESTAMENT  PROPHECY.-The  prophetic  movement  in  Israel 
\\ith  special  emphasis  on  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.  3  s.h.  9:20-10:40. 
3.205.  Mr.  Stinespring 


You  Are  Co?'dially  Invited  to  Atte7id 

The  Christian  Convocation 

And 

The  North  Carolina  Pastors'  School 

At  Duke  University 

June  7-10, 1955 

SPONSORED  BY 

The  DivjMiv  School  of  Duke  Universitv 

The  North  Carolina  Pastors'  School 

The  Department  oi   In-Service  Tralmng  of  The  Methodist  Church 


FEATURING 

The  James  A.  Gray  Lectures,  Sixth  Series 

lecturer: 

The  Reverend  Doctor  George  Hedley,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Th.D. 

Chaplain  of  Mills  College 

''T/ie  Minister  Behind  the  Scenes" 

convocation  preacher: 

The  Reverend  Docior  James  T.  Cleland,  M.A.,  S.T.M.,  Th.D.,  D.D. 

Preacher  to  The  University 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Preaching  in  Duke  University 

A  Distinguished  Pastors'  School  Faculty  and  Staff 

*     *     *     * 

foy  Detailed  Injormation  Write 

The  Christian  Convocation,  Box  4353,  Duke  Station,  Durham,  N.  C. 


The  School  J  or  Approved  Supply  Pastors,  July  19- August  5 

Address  inquiries  to 

McMuRRv  RicHEY,  DIRECTOR,  Box  4673,  Duke  SrAtioN 

Durham,  North  Carolina 


